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PREFACE 

There are, no doubt, many people who, 
should they chance to read the following 
pages, will ask what useful purpose has been 
served even if all the conclusions arrived at 
are just and true. The feeling with many 
will be that anything that would unsettle the 
traditional basis upon which the religion of 
our fathers has seemed to rest, would be a 
blow aimed at the dearest hopes, the most 
precious inheritance that has been bequeathed 
mankind. To such I want to say that, de- 
structive as the views herewith presented may 
appear to be, I believe them to be warranted 
by the clearer vision, the broader outlook 
gained by the higher, firmer ground that mod- 
em research has placed beneath our feet. 
There is no truth that is not useful, and no 
error that should not be exposed, and there 
can be no greater error than to suppose that 
the well-being of humanity hangs upon the 
perpetuation of any system, either of philos- 
ophy or religion, only so far as that system 
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can square itself with living realities and per- 
form a work that shall improve hmnan condi- 
tions. Beliefs concerning God and a future 
life based upon impossible history and uncer- 
tain tradition are not the essentials to this 
work, and in so far as theology and dogma 
have absorbed the vital forces of humanity, 
they have been a drag upon the wheels of 
progress, — hindrances that have interposed 
to check the advance of every kind of achieve- 
ment looking toward the moral and material 
development of the race. 

The life of religion is sustained by hope 
and expectation of benefits to be derived from 
divine sources. Originally these benefits were 
of a temporal nature, but gradually, with the 
observation that virtue often suffered defeat 
while vice and crime were successful, the 
hopes of justice and reward for weU-doing 
were transferred to a future life. 

Cosmic forces and the inexorable methods 
of their operation contain the only reliable 
hint of what we have dignified with the name 
of God, while the question of a future life, 
for a large percentage of mankind, must 
await the findings of scientific research. We 
admit the probability that many people have 
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received abundant and convincing evidence of 
discamate life, but evidence, in order to be 
convincing to all, must come through the 
channel of facts whose verification is unques- 
tioned. 
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PRIMITIVE RELIGION 



ORIGIN AlND DEVELOPMENT OF THE BEUGIOUS 

SENSE 

RELiGiofN is a growth that had its incep- 
tion in efforts of the human mind to unravel 
the mystery of being. Following lines of 
least resistance, human thought accepted the 
apparent constitution of matter and force, 
and mistaking subjective creations for ob- 
jective realities, constructed a fabric in which 
this peculiarity of mental constitution fur- 
nished the warp, and the strange and mys- 
terious phenomena of the physical worid the 
woof. Behind all — the efficient cause of all 
— were supernatural beings possessed of in- 
finite capacities for good or evil. This is the 
genesis and fundamental idea of religion. 
The function of religion is to put man into 
commimication with these supernatural intel- 
ligences. 

This conception (which is universal) and 
the methods employed to express it constitute 
religion. 

8 
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From this definition it will be seen that any 
and all modes of mental action in which this 
concept is involved are religious. The most 
absurd and loathsome superstition that has 
for its object the conciliation of, and com- 
munion with these unseen powers is religion 
just as much as the most refined and spiritu- 
alized type. 

Given primeval man — gradually awaken- 
ing to consciousness of apperceptive facul- 
ties; he was surrounded on every side by 
danger, — from animals that surpass him in 
strength; from his own kind more merciless 
than the beasts; from the rigors of climate, 

I the storm, the flood, hunger, cold, and disease. 

( His death was almost certain to be a violent 

one. 

To ameliorate this hard environment he 
would naturally employ every faculty of his 

i mind. To this end he would become keenly 

I observant of the conditions around him, alive 

to nature's resources and methods, for upon 

: them entirely depended his supply of food, 

and his ability to overcome adverse surround- 
ings. The alternation of day and night, the 
orderly arrangement of the seasons, the inva- 
riable results from the operations of nature 
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upon which he could with certainty depend, 
would inevitably suggest a purposeful intel- 
ligence. As his experience knew intelligence 
only as associated with a body, and its mani- 
festation only through the medium of bodily 
attributes, a concept of personal divinity 
would grow up within him, not necessarily of 
human form, but more likely of some animal 
or object whose superior strength or awful 
aspect would suggest illimitable power. As 
time elapsed the limitations of this material 
god would begin to appear, the conception 
would begin to take on a spiritualized form, 
but the visible object would still continue to 
be the symbol of the divine. 

The importance of securing the favor of 
this divine personality would soon engage the 
attention of early man, and to accomplish this 
he would resort to exactly the same means he 
would employ to secure the favor of one of 
his own kind upon whom he depended for life 
and the means of sustaining it. This would 
be by acknowledging his dependence, exalt- 
ing to the highest degree the consequence 
and glory of his patron, belittling himself so 
as to make the contrast all the more marked, 
preferring petitions in which he professes to 
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rely for their fulfilment, not on any right or 
merit he possesses, but on the magnanimity 
— the gracious condescension of his Lord, 

These concepts however, would not be 
achieved in one age, one millennium, nor per- 
haps in a decade of millenniimas. The light 
of history, and investigation among savage 
people, while it illumines primitive conditions, 
fails to reach back into this formative period 
of man's intellectual and spiritual natures. 
But the laws that govern development along 
any and all lines make it reasonably certain 
that the religious sense was a growth from 
causes as outlined above. 

We must not suppose, howevel*, that man's 
religious faculties are to be wholly accounted 
for by his material surroundings; there are 
other potent factors that aided in this devel- 
opment. There are forces in nature besides 
those that have to do with matter in its gross 
and tangible form. They are the activities 
of the intangible world. Some of their prop- 
erties are made known to us through the phe- 
nomena of hypnotism, mind-reading, clair- 
voyance, telepathy, etc. Many of them are 
unexplained or but dimly understood, but we 
cannot doubt that the same great law of cau- 
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sation that reveals nature's methods in the 
material miiverse, holds the key to these mys- 
terious activities. Mental constitution has 
been moulded and has acquired its present 
attributes and functions, not only by objec- 
tive experience, but also through the agency 
of the unseen, ever-present forces whose ac- 
tion is immediate. They have to do with the 
subjective states and conditions of mind, from 
which are bom hallucination, hysteria, and 
kindred nervous affections, as well as abnormal 
development of the emotional that prevail 
among people low in the scale of civilization. 
All savage and half -civilized people are in- 
tensely religious, despite what some leaders 
in the intellectual world may say to the con- 
trary. Their grounds for the assertion that 
there are savage people who have no beliefs 
concerning God, a hereafter, or man's com- 
munication with unseen powers, are found in 
the reports of missionaries and travellers, most 
of whom are ignorant of the laws that govern 
psychic activity, and are totally wanting in 
ability to grasp the meaning of the peculi- 
arities that mark the savage mind. The sav- 
age is naturally secretive; he instinctively 
feels that civilized man, who seldom shows 
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anything but indifference and contempt for 
manners and customs that vary but ever so 
little from his own, would be wholly incom- 
petent to understand and appreciate his con- 
ception of divine things. Besides it is an 
almost universal trait of hmnanity to shroud 
religious beliefs in esoteric doctrines, designed 
for and understood by the initiated alone, 
who must be members of the tribe, who have 
reached a certain age, who have undergone 
a painful and laborious initiation, and, above 
aU, have been sworn to absolute secrecy. Out- 
side this kernel an exoteric form, for the bene- 
fit of the uninitiated, is usually put forth that 
shadows in gross, ambiguous, and misleading 
terms these inner truths. 

The scientific methods of the present day, 
as applied to every phase of life, have opened 
up to himian understanding a vast array of 
verifiable facts, establishing beyond question 
that no happening whatever comes from su- 
pernatural causes, but is the necessary conse- 
quence of natural events. 

Psychology in its modern developments has 
revealed the outline of mental structure, and 
explains many of the working parts, enough 
so that mental states and conditions and the 
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processes of thought are fairly well under- 
stood. Although the youngest of the sci- 
ences, it has demonstrated the fact that the 
promise and potency of mind are contained 
in the lowest forms of life, the unicellular 
organism, just as certainly as these forms 
contain the inherent capability of physical 
growth and development. From this science 
we learn that ideas originate primarily from 
impressions on the nerves of sense. The phys- 
iological features of this process consist of 
such an excitation of the nerve ends as to send 
thrills along the neural pathway to some nerve 
centre, where they are converted into con- 
sciousness. We can connect the fact of nerv- 
ous irritability with consciousness as cause and 
effect; the consequent awareness is known as 
sensation. Sensation is the first indication of 
life, no matter how simple the structure. The 
first exhibit it makes of vital power is in re- 
sponse to stimuli, proving this fact. From 
such simple beginnings all mind is developed. 
In unicellular organisms the presence of a 
will and the rudiments of reason are detected 
in the choice of food and the avoidance of 
danger. Through multicellular forms the de- 
velopment continues and culminates in the 
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mind of man with its highly specialized func- 
tions. 

To one conversant with the now well-known 
laws that govern the universe of matter, who 
sees in their unerring and constant operation 
indubitable evidence of like unerring and con- 
stant obedience to fixed and unchanging laws 
in the realm of mind, organic evolution fully 
explains every phase and feature of mental 
behavior. All intelligent activity is based 
upon the certainty that like will produce like, 
that what has been will be. 

The unchanging attitude that nature pre- 
serves toward her own laws, and the absolute 
dependence that can be placed upon their 
operation in every instance, furnishes the 
foundation upon which experience builds all 
that it is possible to know. What concept 
is possible that does not depend, for every 
particular, upon material furnished by experi- 
ence? What thought can be made intelligible, 
either to the thinker himself or to others, that 
does not employ for its expression terms drawn 
either primarily from sense perception, or sec- 
ondarily from association and comparison? 
Instinct and intuition are but inherited experi- 
ences of the past that through habit have be- 
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come a part of the mental furnishings of a 
race. Innumerable things which with the in- 
dividual require physical dexterity are, in 
their beginnings, purely mental. Every move- 
ment is under the immediate supervision of 
mind, which is incessantly sending its orders 
along the efferent nerves to muscles engaged 
in the unaccustomed labor. By degrees the 
muscles acquire the habit of performance, 
and in proportion mental attention is remitted 
until family expertness becomes automatism, 
the muscles perform the work without con- 
scious direction. What is true of the indi- 
vidual may become true of the race. 

We are accustomed to the generally ac- 
cepted belief that man is made up of two 
distinct entities, body and soul. That the 
latter possesses attributes and functions tran- 
scending nature, derived directly from a di- 
vine source, and totally independent of the 
laws nature imposes. We are taught to re- 
gard this divine source as the embodiment of 
moral perfection, and to believe that there 
is an indissoluble connection between religious 
duties, that is, the feelings and acts of men 
which relate to Gkxi, and the obviously human 
duties that relate to man. Morality is gen- 
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erally looked upon as the complement of re- 
ligion, the two as parts of one whole. This 
view however, has no foimdation in fact, 
because the two are derived from totally dif- 
ferent sources. We have only to examine the 
pages of history, or indeed to note the lives 
of many eminently pious people of the pres- 
ent day, to leam that the essentials of rehgion 
are not dependent upon moral conduct; on 
the other hand we have only to look abroad 
in the world to be convinced that the most 
moral are quite apt to be skeptics so far as 
religion is concerned. 

The moral sense of a people depends very 
.largely upon their intellectual status. The 
more intelligent the more moral is a truism 
that can hardly be disputed; and another,' 
equally true but probably not so readily ad- 
mitted, is, the more intelligent the less relig- 
ious. Morality is refined selfishness. Men are 
moral because it pays them to be so. Their 
interests can be served only when the interests 
of others receive equal consideration. This 
entails the abandonment of license and the 
recognition of authority. It necessitates laws 
and a law-abiding spirit. Its advantages ap- 
pear in peace, security, and protection. Per- 
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sonal vices are unquestionably distasteful to 
moral people eveiywhere, but this distaste is 
the inherited result of habit that had its in- 
ception in an appreciation of the ills immo- 
rality breeds. 

He who takes pains to inform himself re- 
garding the moral standards of different peo- 
ple will be struck with the fact that a general 
code which will apply in all cases, to every 
people, has hardly yet been formulated. Any 
and all rules for moral conduct contemplate 
only a limited application; they are usually 
confined to the limits of a tribe, nation, or 
particular religious faith. When these limits 
are overstepped moral obligation ceases. 

We have only to recall the principle 
preached, believed, and thoroughly lived up 
to in the early part of our own colonial his- 
tory — that the aborigines of America were 
children of the devil, and to take their lives 
and land was doing God's service — to imder- 
stand the character of the moral sense that 
pervaded the most religious commimity in the 
world three centuries ago. In our own day 
the exploitation of Eastern lands, and the 
spoiling of Eastern people by the Western 
nations, show the same disregard for the 
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principles of right, justice, and humanity. 
For the past hundred and fifty years Eng- 
land has been draining the wealth of India, 
once the richest country on earth, until now 
millions of the Indian people die yearly of 
starvation. Recent disclosures in the Congo 
Valley reveal a system of extortion and bru- 
tahty that ranks with the Spanish inhuman- 
ities in the West Indies during the early part 
of the sixteenth century. Every first-class 
power on earth at the present day is seeking 
opportunities for exploiting some inferior 
race, and in return for the substantial gain 
they hope to secure for themselves, they pro- 
pose to force what they claim to be the in- 
estimable advantages of their own civiliza- 
tion upon these imwilling people. Wherever 
the white man's civilization has touched the 
darker races, the touch has been a leprous one. 
Vice, immorality, disease, and death follow 
in its train. The uprooting of social, moral, 
political, and religious institutions, time-hon- 
ored customs and traditions, and changes in 
manner of living, means, in a majority of 
cases, extinction. 

Morality, although it has its roots in the 
blackest subsoil of human character, yet grows 
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and expands, like water-liKes rooted in filthy 
ooze, into fragrant and beautiful flowers. 
From selfishness, that has no wish except to 
gratify brutish appetite and passion, has been 
evolved all that we know and admire in jus- 
tice, mercy, altruism, and the personal vir- 
tues. 

ReUgion, on the other hand, in its earlier 
stages made no pretence at ethics, such as we ^ 
in this age understand to be the laws of mo- 
rality. It claimed its province was to explain 
the cosmos, and to establish relations between 
man and the powers that rule in the imseen 
world. The essentials for the estabhshment 
of these relations in every religion are the 
observance of rites and ceremonies that either 
by actual practice or implication are based 
upon what modem sentiment in any other 
field would regard as immoral. Blood and 
obscenity, cruelty and deception figure largely 
in the cults of most of the rehgions of the 
earth, while unquestioning obedience and blind 
faitibi are accounted as the highest forms of 
virtue. The duties man owes to his fellow 
men and to himself are of so little importance 
that their performance possesses no merit 
whatever, — they are absolutely valueless as 
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an asset in determining spiritual solvency in 
the great hereafter. Strict observance of 
what religion lays down as duty toward God 
is the vital condition of safety from divine 
displeasure and consequent pimishment. 

Professor Brinton, in his " Religions of 
Primitive People," mentions what he terms 
a startling discovery. It is: "that the laws 
of thought are frightfully rigid, are indeed 
automatic and inflexible. The human mind 
seems to be a machine; give it the same ma- 
terial and it will infallibly grind out the same 
product. Wherever we turn in time or space 
to the earliest religions of the world, we find 
them dealing with nearly the same objective 
facts in nearly the same subjective fashion, 
the difi^erence being due to local and temporal 
causes." He claims, and the argument he 
puts forth seems to justify the claim, that 
this imity of action of man's intelligence ap- 
plies to the whole range of human develop- 
ment, and that it enables us to view aU early 
religions as having a common origin and 
developing along the same lines. 

The universal features common to every 
religion are best observed in the faiths of 
primitive man. With senses untrained and 
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abnormal, he sees, hears, and feels, not only 
that which impresses sensory nerves from 
without, but he is also subject to mental con- 
ditions that excite these neural forces from 
within, and he fails to distinguish between 
the two. His exploits in dreamland are 
equally real with those of his waking hours. 
Reason is subordinate to feeling. Credulity ^ 
and nervous susceptibility characterize the ac- 
tivities of his mind. He measures everything 
by the standard of his own personality, hence 
all aroimd him is endued with life and sen- 
tiency like himself. Animism is an invol- 
untary trait of the hirnian mind; it may be 
noted in the acts of children, and even adults, 
who in civilized life often exhibit anger 
toward inanimate objects by kicks and blows. 
It persists in the literature of the present 
day. Tropes, similes, metaphor, and allegory, 
the beautiful garb in which poetic thought is 
dressed, are but sm^vals of the old idea — 
of an indwelling conscious spirit in all things. 
There is one feature of animate nature that 
the inanimate world does not seem to share. 
That feature is death. The sun, moon, stars, 
the rivers, mountains, and seas, the earth it- ^ 
self, are visible objects whose imtiring move- 
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ments and unchanging aspects seem to pro- 
claim a deathless existence, while light and 
darkness, the wind and rain, the storm with 
its thunder and lightning, cold and warmth, 
the generative and vivifying power of nature, 
suggest the work of unseen beings endowed 
with eternal life, whose power and scope of 
activity transcends human comprehension. At 
every turn man encounters phenomena that 
can be explained only on the hypothesis of 
supernatural intelligences, whose character he 
determines by the good or ill their activities 
bring him. Sickness and sorrow, pain and 
death suggest a class of malevolent beings at 
whose mercy he seems to be unless he can 
secure the protection and help of the all- 
powerful ones, whom in his mind he associates 
with light and life, warmth and fertility. 
Wherever the human species are f oimd in 
primitive conditions, ideas something like these 
prevail, and they are by no means absent from 
the highest, most spiritualized forms of re- 
ligion. 

Investigation has revealed the dual char- 
>/ acter of human consciousness. We are con- 
stantly subjected to impressions on our nerves 
of sense, many of which fix our attention and 
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are consciously stored in the archives of our 
memory ready for instant use. But by far 
the greater part fail of recognition, and when 
our faculties are in normal condition and 
active, they are beneath the surface and un- 
known. It is when the mental machine has 
suspended its ordinary work, in sleep, disease, 
or some hypersensitive condition of the nerv- 
ous system, that these unremembered impres- 
sions rise to the surface and take form. It 
is from this region of our imconscious ex- 
periences that arise the dim and often inco- 
herent crowds that people our imagination. 
It is a storehouse filled with the material of 
forgotten things. Mental processes in this 
department of our being are unceasingly in 
operation, working results that often astonish 
us with their accuracy and value. It is from 
this source that genius draws largely for its 
clever creations. 

These facts help to explain the religious 
sense, whose history is the history of human 
thought seeking to solve the mysteries of the 
unknown. Conscious experience, unless un- 
duly swayed by prejudice or credulity, affords 
but little material for their solution, for from 
the ordinary activities of the mind, by which 
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facts can be appraised and truth verified, there 
is ahnost nothing that would tend to aid in 
this development. It is a product that can 
only be secured by the employment of a pri- 
ori methods, by assuming that knowledge pre- 
cedes experience, by assertion that can only 
be proved by an appeal to divine inspiration 
and revelation, and above aU by imquestion- 
ing faith in the reality of these postulates. 
Now the underconsciousness of man provides 
just the material from which to construct the 
religious sense. It is the realm of dreams, 
visions, sonmambulism, ecstasy, and kindred 
nervous affections, products of mental percep- 
tion which have no external cause; and the 
nearer we approach primitive conditions the 
more abundant this material becomes. Primi- 
tive man lives in a state of mysticism in which 
there are no clearly defined lines between the 
real and the seeming. His views are taken 
from a subjective standpoint, and with him 
feeling takes the place of reason. This trait 
is by no means confined to the lower races; 
for while with them it is universal, yet in the 
most highly civilized conmiunities a large 
majority are governed almost exclusively by 
sentiment and feeling. The tremendous 
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power of suggestion accounts largely for the 
success that in Christian countries has at- 
tended the efforts of revivalists and the pro- 
moters of numberless "isms." This power, 
so well defined in civilized life, reaches the 
limit of intensity with the savage. With him 
suggestion, usually self -induced, so distorts his 
perceptive faculties that he is unable to make 
distinction between the normal and super- 
normal in his daily life. That he sees God 
in the storm and hears him in the wind is 
for him no flight of poetic fancy, but the 
actuality of his experience. He hears the 
whisperings of his subliminal activities and 
believes them voices from another world. 

From these basic causes may be traced 
every religious impulse that ever blessed or 
cursed the world, for religion has been neither 
an unmixed good nor an unmixed evil. It 
comprehends every phase, from the lowest 
superstition to the most exalted and refined 
conception of the divine; from the rude and 
brutal cults of the savage, devoid of every 
humane sentiment, to the spiritual faiths of 
the highest civilizations, and its development 
from lower to higher levels, more perfect 
forms, is the imchangeable expression of na- 
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ture's methods. Its hold upon the lower races 
is inexorable; it enters into and controls their 
daily life; their cults are filled with charms, 
'exorcisms, omens, forecasts, prayers, incanta- 
tions, and priestly ritual; it exercises the tabu 
in numberless ways; in short, it cannot be 
conceived as separate from any human activ- 
ity. Its consequences are invariably the de- 
velopment of a priestly class, primarily from 
those that possess the greatest magnetic and 
hypnotic power. By cultivation these powers 
usually become the traits of families, and 
give rise to hereditary priesthoods with their 
divine character and sacred privileges. All 
this is built upon human ignorance and credu- 
lity. The reign of law — the directing of 
phenomena by invariable methods — is be- 
yond the capacity of savage or primitive man 
to conceive. With him every event of nature 
and life is the immediate manifestation of 
some divine power, between whom and him- 
self stands the priest as mediator. 

From obvious causes the evolution of the 
religious faculty in primitive man led, with- 
out any known exception, to deification of 
natural objects and forces. In most cases 
the overarching sky became the high God, — 
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the father and creator of all lesser divini- 
ties. The dual character of physical sur- 
roundings, in which every good seemed to be 
opposed by an antithesis of evil, early en- 
gaged the attention of mankind. Light was 
opposed by darkness, warmth by cold, sun- 
shine by storm, health and life by disease and 
death. The revivification of nature coinci- 
dent with the ascent of the sun at the vernal, 
and the decay and death that follows his de- 
cline at the autumnal equinox, was soon ob- 
served, and the natural conclusion drawn that 
he was a divine being to whom mankind owed 
aU their physical welfare; that his labor for 
them was of the nature of a conflict with the 
powers of cold, darkness, and storm. That 
in one-half of his annual course he was vic- 
torious, the all-sufficient champion of their 
cauise, but that in the other half the powers 
of evil triumphed. Hence the myths con- 
cerning his death and resurrection that have 
so prominent a place in almost every religion. 
Man's earliest introspection must have re- 
vealed to him his own dual nature, and that 
the intangible, immaterial part of himself 
constituted the essence of his being. He must 
have been conscious that within himself was 
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a masterful power that dominated the activ- 
ities of his body, subject to his will. Con- 
scious of his own personahty, he would nat- 
urally ascribe to all visible objects similar 
consciousness of being and power of volition. 
The limitations of his own nature, however, 
would vividly impress him with the immensity 
of the world at large, and fill him with a feel- 
ing that behind the sensuous and phenomenal, 
giving to all material things form and activ- 
ity, lies Mind, — the ultimate source of con- 
scious intelligence, to which his own mind 
corresponds, so far as the finite can be the 
analogue of the infinite; and that this inex- 
haustible source of all intelligence, all life and 
being, is cognizant and mindful of him. This 
belief, that man is in communication with the 
powers that govern the universe, is common 
to every religion. To suggestion and the 
practice of rites and ceremonies that tend to 
excite and increase the mystical feeling and 
suppress the exercise of reason may be traced 
the extravagances that characterize them all. 
The shamans and medicine-men of savage life, 
by fasting and physical austerities, or by the 
use of some drug that induces an overwrought 
condition of the nervous system, are able to 
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see invisible appearances and hear inaudible 
voices. These subjective creations possess all 
the vividness of objective reality. These men 
unquestionably believe themselves to be the 
chosen means of communicating with divine 
beings. To them, what they see and hear 
while in these ecstatic moods possesses the 
character of revelation; their acts are in- 
spired acts, and their words are believed to 
be the words of the very god himself. In 
civilized communities these same idiosyncrasies 
may be noted. It is the general belief among ^ 
religious people everywhere that, by fasting 
and prayer, or by the sacrifice of personal 
comfort, exactly the same ecstatic conditions 
can be induced, in which direct communica- 
tion with deity can be established, and divine 
consolation and guidance vouchsafed. Would 
it not be the limit of inconsistency to deny 
to the savage the reality of his visions, and 
assert for the Christian the reality of his? 

With primitive man death was never the 
result of natural causes. He had no concep- 
tion of the decline and extinction of vital 
power except through the direct agency of 
some supernatural personality, who took pos- 
session of the victim and wrought his destruc- 
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tion. It is said that no primitive language 
possesses words that express death in any 
other sense. We know that up to the six- 
teenth century, in the most civilized nations 
of Europe, pathology had made little or no 
advance upon these aboriginal ideas. 

It is around the grave that beliefs regard- 
ing a future life take form. We may love 
and cherish the personality of our friends as 
a whole, their features and physical peculiari- 
ties become dear to us, yet behind all that, we 
recognize that the light of the eye, the music 
in the voice, and the thousand and one ways 
that endear them to us and fix their identity 
in our minds, is due to the conscious animat- 
ing principle within — that immaterial part 
to which we have given the name of soul. We 
instinctively feel that this, the real part of 
their being, is not obliterated, but withdrawn 
by death. How much more vividly then does 
primitive man, who always lives on the bor- 
ders of the imseen, controlled by the emotions 
and unaided by reason, see and feel the reality 
of a future life and picture it with his rude 
and fanciful imagery. With him this near- 
ness to what he believes a better world min- 
imizes his fear of death, and accounts in large 
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measure for the stoicism with which he views 
its approach. 

The association of light with that which 
is good and worshipful is another feature of 
primitive thought, and for similar reasons 
darkness is associated with evil. Light brings 
health, life, warmth, and fertility, and dis- 
perses with the shades of night the evil and 
malevolent. On the other hand, as darkness 
settles down upon the world, noxious vapors, 
dangerous animals, ghosts, hobgoblins, vam- 
pires, and uncanny beings from the nether 
world come forth from their hiding-places to 
assail and destroy mankind and his works. 

The artificialities of this age have destroyed 
in a large measure man's touch with nature. 
The phenomena that siuround him, except for 
the very few, awaken no emotion above the ^ 
practical and commonplace; no feeling of 
awe or wonder, much less sentiments of love, 
gratitude, or fear. With the average man 
the overarching sky, the phenomenon of light, 
the changes wrought by the seasons, are never 
given a thought. He goes about, his mind 
filled with the business or pleasures of this 
life, having neither time nor inclination to cast 
more than a cursory glance at the marvellous 
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exhibitions of nature's power that surround 
him on every side. This apathetic attitude 
toward the wondrous mechanism of the uni- 
verse is due, unquestionably, to the findings 
of modem science. What through all the 
ages had been looked upon as the direct 
agency of a divine personality, has been estab- 
lished beyond controversy to be the result of 
natural law and resident force — an unbroken 
chain of cause and effect. This principle is 
established not only for the operations of 
nature in one of her departments, but also in 
every comer of her domain, physical, psychi- 
cal, moral, and religious; hence the change 
in human conceptions, the retirement of the 
'mysterious, the marvellous, and the occult 
from nature's activities, and the consequent 
extinguishment of the feelings of awe, won- 
der, admiration, and dread that were the par- 
amount emotions of primitive man. That 
these latest concepts of universal energy, resi- 
dent in every atom of that plenum we call 
space, are inmaeasurably in advance of the 
primitive view, can hardly be questioned. 
Still this gain has been attended with some 
loss. Primitive man saw behind the activities 
of nature that favored him in his struggle 
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for existence, the kind and considerate care 
of a friendly power, which evoked in him sen- 
timents of love and worship. The emotional 
side of his nature received development such 
as modem civilization fails to give, and from 
the emotional are evolved the finer feelings 
and the aesthetic tastes. 

To the faculty of speech man owes his 
ascendency over the brute creation. It makes 
social hfe possible; it renders available for 
man's use the accumulated wisdom and expe- 
rience of the race. It opens up to his com- 
prehension unlimited possibilities for knowl- 
edge. By its means we enter into sympathy 
with, and share the highest hopes, the loftiest 
aspirations, the most refined sensibilities, and 
catch the grandest views of life. On the other 
hand, its suggestions reach and awaken re- 
sponse from the lowest depth of human de- 
pravity. A word often suffices to arouse the 
noblest purpose, or the most degrading pas- 
sion. 

The mystery of language impressed itself 
most strongly upon the savage mind. The 
abundant and comprehensive medium for the 
expression of every shade of thought in our 
own day, we use as unconsciously as the air 
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we breathe; but with primitive man the case 
was different. With imaginative faculties 
trained to catch any overtone from the unseen, 
and keenly observant of all that surrounded 
him, his only mode of voicing the emotions that 
surged within him or expressing his concep- 
tion of general truths, was by figures of 
speech, metaphor, and allegory. He, there- 
fore, who could make use of these imperfect 
means to express the thoughts and imaginings 
of his own mind, so as to evoke in the minds 
of his hearers the picture, the reasoning, or 
more especially the emotions that were occu- 
pying his own, was looked upon as a semi- 
divine person. These were the orators, the 
poets, and priests of savage life — men who 
by the power of words were able to seize and 
maintain supremacy over the common herd. 
To them this power seemed supernatural, and 
they attributed to words themselves, especially 
to names, a divine character. They seemed 
the efficient cause of the most momentous 
results, independent of their uses as a means 
of conveying ideas. Hence "the Echo," a 
bodiless voice, " the Word," which, according 
to the Evangelist, " was God," and " the 
Ineffable Name" that figured so largely in 
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the cults of Gnosticism, expressed the ancient 
conception of the mightiest force in the mii- 
verse. According to Lenormant, " In all the 
religions of ancient Asia, the Mysterious 
Name was considered a real divine being who 
had a personal existence, and exclusive power 
over both nature and the world of spirits." 
So dread were the consequences of an irrev- 
erent allusion to the name of deity, that with 
many people the sacred name was not allowed 
to be spoken, and on this account the real 
names of many divinities have been lost. This 
was notably the case with the deity of the 
Israelitish nation, for whom the name Jeho- 
vah (the strong one) was substituted; also 
the supreme God of the Arabs, to whom the 
name Allah (the mighty one) was given. 
The belief was general that the right names 
of gods or demons in and of themselves pos- 
sessed such potency that their use would com- 
pel the presence and aid of these supermun- 
dane beings. The awful eifectiveness of the 
curse, sufficient in many cases, in savage and 
half -civilized life, to strike the offending per- 
son against whom it was launched dead upon 
the spot, was due to belief in this compelling 
power. Hence these names were carefully 
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guarded, and kept from the common people 
lest the knowledge should be abused and the 
dignity of the divine beings suffer in conse- 
quence. From this source may be traced the 
common practice of profanity in our own day. 
It is a survival from those imprecations so 
freely launched against enemies in ancient 
times, that have lost their effectiveness and 
become meaningless and unseemly jargon. 
From this source also may be traced all magic, 
incantations, exorcisms, etc. They are founded 
upon the belief that a knowledge of names, 
or of certain formularies, possesses the power 
of controlling all the forces of the spirit 
world. 

The means by which man in all ages, climes, 
and conditions seeks to express his spiritual 
connection with the powers above is worship, 
which possesses everywhere the same general 
features. It is through prayer, praise, gifts, 
and the practice of certain rites and cere- 
monies that he expresses the feeling that he 
is a creature of their creation, endued to some 
extent with their divine qualities, and there- 
fore may feel reasonably sure of their kind 
and loving disposition toward him. This feel- 
ing impels him to voice his love and gratitude 
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in terms that express the highest regard, the 
most exalted sense of their divine power and 
goodness, and he emphasizes this feeling with 
his choicest gifts. Now the forms in which 
these feelings are expressed, even the very 
words of praise, petition, penitence, the dep- 
recatory language used, all are so nearly 
identical as to force the conclusion that men- 
tal action everywhere, if material surround- 
ings are similar, will be guided along the same 
channels and develop substantially the same 
concepts. 

The ills of life to which people in all ages 
have been subjected suggested to the early 
thinkers of the race that there were not only 
malevolent beings who take delight in tor- 
menting men, but that the gods themselves 
were offended at any slight that might be put 
upon them or their worship. Disappointment, 
sorrow, sickness, pain, and death were often 
regarded as the consequence of the withdrawal 
of divine protection and care, or even as pun- 
ishment by direct act of deity. Propitiation, 
therefore, was the chief concern of the af- 
flicted; and those in prosperous circumstances 
were eager to purchase the continuance of 
divine favor by costly gifts and careful atten- 
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tion to the established rites and usages of 
worship. 

By universal consent blood was regarded as 
the most precious substance that could be 
offered. It was looked upon as life itself, 
and life in all ages has been considered of 
inestimable value to its possessor. Hence the 
use of blood by man, except for religious pur- 
poses, was forbidden in nearly all the ancient 
cults. It was used for sacrificial purposes, 
being looked upon as the peculiarly appro- 
priate offering to the creator and preserver 
of all life. Thus originated sacrifice; the 
oceans of blood, not an insignificant part of 
which was himian, shed upon the altars of 
ahnost every religion in the world, attest the 
prevalence of this idea, and it will be noticed 
further that this blood has been shed vicari- 
ously. The instances are rare indeed where 
the shedder of blood does not seek to atone 
for his own sins by shedding the blood of 
another. The belief in vicarious atonement 
is the necessary complement of the sacrificial 
doctrine, — they are indissoluble parts of one 
religious conception. 

Closely associated with the doctrine of sac- 
rifice and atonement were solemn and grue- 
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some feasts, in which the blood of the human 
victim was either mixed with grain, or 
kneaded with flour and baked into cakes. Of 
this holy food the people partook. These 
were the practices of the ancient Germans, 
many of the Asiatics, the Mexicans, and all, 
so far as known, of the people of Central and 
South America. The similarity of these rites 
to the sacrament of the Lord's Supper was 
noticed by the Spanish conquerors of the 
New World, and attributed by them to the 
malice of the devil. These facts recall the 
persistent charges, so indignantly repudiated 
by the early Christian Chiu^ch, that in their 
agape they partook of the blood and flesh of 
a new-bom infant, thus giving a real signifi- 
cance to what in later ages became a mild 
symbolism. 

This opens the way for the very general 
belief in every part of the world that divine 
personages, always virgin-born, have appeared 
at various times and places, filled witii pity 
for the fallen condition of the himaan race, 
have assumed the load of human guilt, and 
usually expiated in some bloody way human 
sin. 

That certain numbers have a sacred sig- 
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nificance in ahnost every religion is another 
well-known fact. Keil's Manual of Biblical 
Archaeology states: " Four was the predom- 
inating number in the temples, altars, and 
rites of the ancient world, it being, according 
to an idea common to all antiquity, the symbol 
of the cosmos; while the three was the mark 
of the divine being, in his various manifes- 
tations." Westcott, in his " Symbolism of 
Numbers," says: "It is impossible to study 
any single system of worship throughout the 
worid without being struck by the peculiar 
persistence of the triple nimaber in regard to 
divinity." 

A belief in a future life is as wide-spread 
as the human race. Indeed it is the essential 
of religion. Connected with this belief is that 
of the resurrection of the dead. It is impos- 
sible for a vast majority of mankind to dis- 
sociate the idea of personal identity from the 
physical body. The means taken to preserve 
human remains from dissolution, and the per- 
manence and care bestowed upon their final 
resting-place, by many of the ancient people 
attest the prevalence of this idea. 

The tree has figured in nearly all the re- 
ligions of the world as the emblem of eternal 
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life. Under the form of the cross, its employ- 
ment to express this idea reaches back beyond 
written history. Such allusions as Genesis, 2d 
chapter, &th verse, show that the authors of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, who no doubt drew 
their inspiration from Babylonian sources, 
regarded the tree of life as an essential fea- 
ture of their religious faith. Throughout 
Asia, Europe, and Northern Africa, so far 
as we know, either the tree or cross was a 
sacred symbol with the significance we have 
mentioned, while in America the same was 
true almost without exception. 

Every religion has its sacred places, always 
associated with its divine founder or some 
divine manifestation, to which pilgrimages 
are made, and at which the souls of impres- 
sionable devotees are filled with mysterious, 
holy influences which they ascribe to inmae- 
diate communion with their divinity. 

The beginnings of home, family, and soci- 
ety are to be looked for in animal life, so that 
when the human stage is reached they have 
become well-defined instincts. So far as we 
can know and judge, however, they began 
to assume distinctively human characteristics' 
only when the human mind became able to 
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begin generalization, — to connect the objec- 
tive world with causes. The exhibition of 
seemingly almighty power in the phenomena 
of nature would inevitably proclaim an al- 
mighty personality behind it, and man's ex- 
perience, filled as it has always been with 
examples of the attitude of power and might 
toward weakness and impotence, would force 
the conclusion that this superhimaan power 
must be mollified and approached as the weak 
ones of the worid have ever approached the 
strong. This would give a new direction to 
man's social development, for to the motives 
of safety and protection, that no doubt ac- 
count very largely for communal life among 
animals, is added the common necessity of 
dealing with this higher power from which 
there could be no escape. The principal fac- 
tors, however, in social development were the 
strong personalities that guided and voiced 
this dimly conscious sense in early man, — 
the explorers in the new and untried fields 
of human thought. These pioneers soon dis- 
covered the trend of the human mind, and the 
n/ universal tendency to treat as objective the 
products of subjective activity. Not that 
these men were consciously playing upon 
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human credulity, for they were subject to 
the inexorable methods of mental behavior 
that evolved the same general features of 
himian thought in every comer of the world. 
While they were the thinkers, the f ormulators 
of the rude and imperfect beginnings of sys- 
tems that persist to the present day, yet in 
common with all mankind their susceptibility 
to impressions that appealed to the sensibil- 
ities dominated all their intellectual efforts. 
They formed but a part of the current, which 
they might in some measure be able to direct 
and guide into channels that would enlarge 
their own influence and importance, and sub- 
serve their own interests; but the systems they 
helped to elaborate were beyond their powers 
to invent. 

From primeval to primitive conditions is 
an imjnense step in himian development, but 
when the latter stage is reached, we find ex- 
actly what we might expect the formative i^ 
process, outlined above, would produce. The 
leaders have become the priests, and every 
function of society has become religious. The 
individual, the family, the tribe, and the na- 
tion have become subject to the inexorable 
dictates of religion. The tabu — thou shalt 
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not — meets the individual at every turn, and 
he is irrevocably bound to the observance of 
rites and ceremonies that practically cover 
every activity of his life. All law becomes 
divine law, because, while given through priest 
or king, it emanates from the divine power 
above. Its authority is final, and infraction 
means punishment for the immortal as well 
as the mortal part of man. Art, literature, 
and the practical sciences developed along 

*^ lines whose ultimate object was the expression 
of this religious sense. History grew out of 

•^ desire to record and perpetuate it, and even 
the beginnings of modern science are founded 
in efforts to enforce by teleological consid- 
erations the primary importance of man and 
his intimate relation to God in the divine plan 
of the universe. 

These are some, but by no means all, of the 
characteristics of religion which are general 
throughout the world. They are sufficient, 
^ however, to point out a common soiu'ce, and 
as neither the theory of ioheritance from com- 
mon ancestry nor adoption from neighbor- 
ing people can, in a large majority of cases, 
be held to account for the identities we find, 
the conclusion is forced upon us that there 
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is a uniform mode of mental action where 
material surromidings are of the same general 
character, that fully explains the lines on 
which these common concepts develop. To 
the superficial observer there seems to be radi- 
cal differences between the various forms of 
himian thought, and innimaerable features that 
serve to distinguish them, but these are but 
the foliage and flowering which have only to 
be brushed aside to reveal the stem that con- 
nects with the common root. That this 
growth is a natural grotvth in all cases but 
one, and in that not a growth at all, but a 
divine unfolding by supernatural means, is 
too obvious an absurdity to deserve serious 
consideration; yet it is exactly what is claimed 
for itself by every religious sect upon the 
broad face of the earth. In spite of all the 
wars that have been waged, and the blood that 
has been shed to maintain these various claims, 
the fact stands out plain and clear, that aU 
are derived from the same source and are 
substantially one. Natiu^e is adequate to 
achieve, and science able to explain, every 
process connected with this development. 

Science and religion have no common 
ground upon which they can meet. Science 
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deals with facts, and her inferences are drawn 
only from such as can be verified. She in- 
sists that there is a broad line drawn between 
knowledge and belief; that knowledge de- 
pends for its existence upon verified truth, 
while belief can never reach beyond proba- 
bility. We do not believe what we know, — 
we simply know it. Knowledge comes by 
exercise of faculties in normal condition, — 
from conscious cerebration. Religion, on the 
other hand, insists that belief (faith) is supe- 
rior to knowledge, that truth is revealed from 
above, and that we know it intuitively. It 
originates in subconscious cerebration; from 
the same mysterious tract whence our dreams, 
visions, trances, and the idiocrasies shown by 
somnambulism and hypnotism arise, and it 
has been fostered in its development by false 
and misleading notions of the laws and forces 
that govern the universe. 

The religious sense is a human sense, ac- 
quired by human experience through untold 
ages of misconception and ignorance, solely 
by human means, in accordance with inex- 
orable law, just as every- other himian faculty 
has been developed. To be sure, it has filled 
a larger place in human thought than any 
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other intellectual sense, and it is a most im- 
portant factor in moulding human character, 
not always along lines that excite our admira- 
tion and respect, yet often it seems to create 
pure, noble, and beautiful lives. When 
guided by reason and subject to intelligent 
restraint, the ideals this sense brings to view 
exert a powerful and salutary influence upon 
the individual and upon the community. 



BABYLONIAN RELIGION 



THE ASSYEIO - BABYLONIAi^ CIVILIZATION AND 
RELIGION 

" So he carried me away in the spirit into 
the wilderness; and I saw a woman sit upon 
a scarlet colored beast, full of names of blas- 
phemy, having seven heads and ten horns/' 

"And the woman was arrayed in piu-ple 
and scarlet color, and decked with gold and 
precious stones and pearls, having a golden 
cup in her hand full of abominations and 
filthiness of her fornication." 

" And upon her forehead was a name writ- 
ten. Mystery^ Babylon the Grveat, the Mother 
of Harlots and the Abominations of the 
Earth f* (Revelation, 17th chap., 8d, 4th, 5th 
verses.) 

For eighteen himdred years every imag- 
inable change has been rung upon these and 
similar texts tending to intensify, if possible, 
a beUef in the horrible depravity of this an- 

47 
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dent centre of an ancient civilization that had 
dominated the world for more than six thou- 
sand years, and had given it its first and 
greatest lesson in civilized life. 

Whatever prejudices we may have inherited 
or absorbed from this insistent association of 
ancient Babylon with all manner of iniquity 
and sin, must be laid aside if we wish to 
arrive at a just estimate of the character of 
Babylonian civilization and the influence it 
has exerted in the formation of later, and, 
perhaps, in some respects, higher types. We 
must remember that ours is inherited; that all 
that is fundamental — all the essentials — came 
to us through the initiative of races long since 
dead and forgotten; that we have been sup- 
plied through them with material, tools, and 
numberless experiences that ought to enable us 
to show an immeasurable advance in hiunan 
progress. Certainly this age can claim a 
better understanding of the character of the 
physical activities of the world. Forces that 
to early man were unknown, or that were 
regarded with superstitious veneration, have 
been utilized to minister to the wants of 
modem man; but it is an open question 
whether or not the most enlightened nations 
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of the present day can show better social con- 
ditions, laws more comprehensive and equi- 
table, morality developed upon a higher plane, 
and religion less bedraggled with the mire 
of mystery and miracle, than this earliest 
known civilization of the world. 

That there may have been civilizations that 
antedated this is among the probabilities of 
the past, but so far as mankind at the present 
day has been able to explore, Babylonia was 
the first to emerge from tribal conditions 
and assume a national character. The first 
glimpses of this people reveal them already 
in possession of an advanced civilization. 
They were living in fixed homes, had passed 
the savage, hunting, and pastoral stages of 
human development, and had become skilful 
agriculturists, artisans, and builders, and suc- 
cessful merchants. They had acquired the 
art of writing, and had an extensive litera- 
ture. They had constructed elegant cities, 
and filled them with the products of skilled 
industry. Political, social, and religious in- 
stitutions that were to be the pattern for all 
coming generations, even down to the present 
day, were fully established upon permanent 
foundations. 
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When we look for the beginnings of these 
orderly and cultured conditions, we find but 
little upon which to base certain knowledge. 
The peculiar formation of the country, how- 
ever, a gradual growth due to the action of 
the two rivers that flow through its entire 
length, suggests the probabiUty that civiliza- 
tion developed and expanded with the expan- 
sion of the land, and the remains of paleo- 
lithic and neolithic man, if found at all, must 
be looked for in the very northern end of the 
Babylonian plain. It is certain that at a 
period which seems to us extremely old, yet 
which in the history of this planet would be 
accoimted recent, the waters of the Persian 
Gulf extended northwest of its present shore 
line more than three himdred and fifty miles. 
From data f lunished by the known accretion 
of the land since the time of Alexander the 
Great, the formation of this plain has occu- 
pied not less than thirty thousand years. 
Well-developed states, enjoying a civilized 
life that far outranks that of many so-called 
civilized countries of the present day, were 
undoubtedly in existence more than ten thou- 
sand years ago. We have good evidence that 
such was the case. 
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Who these people were has heen the subject 
of many an angry dispute arismg out of what, 
in past ages, has been considered the necessity 
of maintaining the Biblical account of the dis- 
tribution of the human race. In this age far 
more comprehensive views have been adopted 
by scholars and investigators, and the Hamitic 
myth has ceased to claim attention. The 
origin of mankind is now almost universally 
conceded to have been the result of evolu- 
tionary methods, and there are sufficient 
grounds for believing that the hiunan race 
appeared and spread from more than one 
centre. That the human species was orig- 
inally divided into at least two distinct vari- 
eties, arising in widely separated localities 
and spreading outward from their centres of 
dispersion until they met and intimately min- 
gled at their borders, is probable from what 
we know of earth's present population and 
the discoveries of the past. The two races 
whose peculiarities appear most marked and 
most widely divergent are the Mongolian and 
the negro. The physical characteristics of 
the former proclaim a race immeasurably 
older than the latter, yet it is by the mingling 
of the two, and the further amalgamation of 
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their descendants, that the races and sub-races 
that people the earth at the present day are 
believed to have been derived. From this 
source, it now seems probable, was developed 
the Caucasian or white race, which evidently 
stands intermediate between the two, exhibit- 
ing a flexibility of racial characteristics lim- 
ited only by the fixed characters on either 
side. 

Prom whatever source the white race 
sprung, their habitat at the beginning of the 
historical period certainly included Arabia, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia. It was within these 
limits that that grand division known as " Se- 
mitic** flourished and achieved a civilization 
far in advance of any contemporaneous de- 
velopment, and so far as Babylonia is con- 
cerned there is little evidence of prior occu- 
pancy. The early Assyriologists, however, 
supposed that the first inhabitants were non- 
Semitic, basing their views, first, upon the 
genealogical tables found in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and second, upon what they con- 
sidered the non-Semitic character of the early 
language. Because this language was agglu- 
tinative they supposed these people Turanian, 
although they have been imable to trace an 
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affinity to any of the Turanian groups. The 
inflectional character of the later speech may 
undoubtedly be accounted for by the forms 
of growth that language assumes as it devel- 
ops. All languages change, and the Semitic 
at its best is said to contain unmistakable 
evidences* of a late emergence from an agglu- 
tinative type. The later forms of Babylo- 
nian speech in all probability stood in rela- 
tion to the older much as the Latin tongues 
of modern Europe stand to the ancient Ro- 
man. Customs and fashions also underwent 
changes, but not rapidly nor radically, for 
the Babylonian people were probably the most 
conservative that ever lived. 

For the country we are considering " Baby- 
lonia " is a comparatively modem name, taken 
from the city of Babylon, that did not rise 
to prominence and become the capital and 
centre of empire until about the twenty-third 
century b. c. The more ancient designations 
for the land and people were Akkad for the 
northern group of city states, and Shumer 
for the southern. Of these the southern 
group was evidently more advanced in civ- 
ilized conditions, her seaports giving her the 
advantages which maritime enterprise and 
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intercourse with foreign people are sure to 
bring. 

The ancient records of this wonderful coun- 
try thus far unearthed reach back about 
eighty-five hundred years. At that time 
Eridu, a maritime city, situated on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf, was evidently in pos- 
session of a civilization but little inferior to 
that of the last days of Babylonian suprem- 
acy, — six thousand years later. This dty, 
the ruins of which are now more than one 
himdred and thirty miles from the shores of 
the gulf, fixes approximately this date, while 
Ur, thirty miles farther inland to the north- 
west, in considerably more ancient times had 
also been a seaport town. Within a radius 
of fifty miles from Ur were the flourishing 
city-states of Larsiun, Uruk, Mar, and Shir- 
pula, each with its well-defined limits of in- 
terurban fields teeming with agricultural life. 
Midway between this southern group and a 
similar group a hundred miles or more to the 
north stood the then ancient city of Nippur, 
whose patron deity was En-lil, " chief spirit," 
also known as Bel, i. e. the lord yar eocceUence. 
He was god of the lower world, and with 
Anu, the god of the heavens, and Ea, god 
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of the sea, formed the first great triad of the 
Babylonian pantheon. En-lil, or Bel, was 
father of Marduk, who in later ages became 
the supreme god of Babylonia, and in whom 
the attributes of all the other gods were 
fijially merged. The worship of Bel was uni- 
versal throughout the country, and it ex- 
tended back so far into the prehistoric past 
as to make Nippur a religious centre, and 
give it a sacred character and prestige that 
could only come with a long period of polit- 
ical and religious prominence. 

The northern group of city conunonwealths 
was made up of Kutha, Sippar, Agade, Ku- 
lunu, and Kish. Babylon and its sister city, 
Borsippa, if in existence, were too insignifi- 
cant to be noticed. At the dawn of the his- 
torical period the city-states of Babylonia 
were in a large measure independent of each 
other, yet sometimes coalescing imder the 
hegemony of the most powerful one, and at 
other times forced into a dependent position 
by the superior might and ability of some one 
of the local kings. Whatever may have been 
the relations between these several points of 
civilized life there appears to have been a 
mutual respect for each other's domains, their 
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institutions, and especially their gods. All 
recognized the triad — Anu, Bel, and Ea — 
as the original gods from whom aU others 
descended, and the chief divinity of one city 
usually occupied a subordinate position in the 
pantheon of the others. 

Arabia has always been regarded as the 
original home of the Semites, and as far back 
as the light of history illumines we may note 
that at periods something like a thousand 
years apart a migratory spirit seems to 
awaken in this people, and, either by con- 
quest or weight of numbers, they push back 
the surrounding people and to a considerable 
extent occupy their lands. The fertile plains 
of Babylonia seem to have been subject to 
a continuous stream of immigration from the 
Bedaway tribes on the west, to whom the 
manifest advantages of settled life and agri- 
cultural pursuits would attract considerable 
numbers. This influx had its influence, and 
tended to modify the character of the people ; 
but besides this constant stream, the larger 
tides, in still more marked degree, left their 
impress upon the language and customs of 
the coimtry. 

Babylonia was often beset by races who 
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occupied her eastern border, and during her 
long history she was more than once com- 
pelled to accept the domination of Elamite 
and Kassite kings. But their reigns appear 
to have had little effect upon the character 
of the people. The customs, laws, manners, 
and religion of the country these kings 
adopted as their own, and, as in the case of 
the Kassite rulers, whose dominion endured 
more than five hundred years, they left little 
or no mark to indicate that they were any- 
thing but Semites. 

Whoever were the indigenes of Babylonia, 
whether Semites or not, the names Sumerian 
and Akkadian are proper designations for 
the most ancient inhabitants of the land, — 
those occupying the country prior to the rise 
of Babylon as the centre and capital of a 
unified empire. They were the architects and 
builders of a civilization which existed prac- 
tically unchanged for more than six thousand 
years, giving to their favored descendants 
permanent prosperity based upon equitable 
laws justly administered. Such a civilization 
stands unique in the history of the world, and 
when we compare it with our own, with its 
few hundred years of development, and view 
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the dangers that seem to threaten the very 
foundation of our institutions, a suspicion 
arises that perhaps these old-time people knew 
something of sociological questions and their 
treatment. With them the principle was rec- 
ognized that the value of the coimtry de- 
pended upon the material welfare of the peo- 
ple, and all means were used to perpetuate 
the laws and customs, the political and relig- 
ious institutions that had contributed so essen- 
tially to these favored conditions. It was 
only when another race, the one that to-day 
vaimts itself with being the embodiment of 
human excellence, had by its greed, bigotry, 
and intolerance overturned and supplanted 
the ancient regime, that it faded from the 
world, leaving what had been for many mil- 
lenniums earth's fairest region a desert waste. 
A knowledge of the practical concerns of 
life must have been very generally diffused, 
for there are innumerable evidences foimd 
in the contract tablets, legal documents, and 
correspondence relating to business, pleasure, 
and social amenities, to prove that the people 
as a whole employed the same general meth- 
ods of business and pleasure that are looked 
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upon as distinguishing f eatiu-es of the high- 
est civilizations. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
dominant incentive for knowledge and its 
application was religion. This was due to 
the fact that the investigators, the ones who 
had charge of the literary activities and train- 
ing of the young, belonged to the priestly 
class. These of course labored in the interest 
of religion. It was a necessity of their re- 
lation to the masses that they should be able 
to explain satisfactorily the cosmological 
questions that so insistently present them- 
selves to every people, and that they should 
make these explanations accord as nearly as 
possible with the facts that constitute human 
experience. All natural phenomena were re- 
garded as the activities of divine powers, and 
as in some way expressing the divine will for 
human guidance as the necessary means of 
attaining human happiness; hence the priest 
studied the heavens and became conversant 
with the movements of the heavenly bodies; 
he studied terrestrial phenomena, the mystery 
of life and growth, decay and death, of the 
physical forces manifested in the winds and 
storms, heat, cold, etc., all for the ultimate 
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purpose of putting himself in touch with 
these divine powers so as to know and inter- 
pret their will. When we consider the long 
periods of time necessary for accurately re- 
corded observations of the heavenly bodies 
in order to calculate ecUpses, the amoimt of 
intelligence that must be attained in order to 
grasp the conception of order and regularity 
in the recurrence of these events, and the 
accurate measurements of time upon which 
such calculations depend, we may feel as- 
sured that astronomy was far from its in- 
fancy at the earliest period to which the rec- 
ords carry us. At that remote time the 
heavens had been mapped, the stars named, 
the zodiac outlined, the twelve constellations 
that fill its borders traced, the great circle 
divided into 360 degrees to correspond with 
the 360 days of the year, each of these degrees 
representing the daily gain which the fixed 
stars make upon the sun in his circuit of the 
heavens. This had given rise to a sexagesimal 
system of notation. This unit, its factors and 
multiples formed the bases of their money, 
their weights, and their measures. In our 
own day we still employ it in measuring our 
time; it persists in our gross and dozen, and 
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it forms the basis of all geometrical calcu- 
lation. To the same source we are indebted 
for the division of the zodiac into twelve 
spaces of thirty degrees each, giving rise to 
and corresponding with the twelve months 
of the year, the lunar cycle by which ecHpses 
are calculated, weeks of seven days, and the 
institution of the Sabbath. 

Investigation for the same sacred purpose 
would imavoidably lead to some knowledge of 
medicinal properties in plants and even in 
inorganic substances, and some skill in dealing 
with disease and personal injury; still the 
principal agency relied upon to effect cures, 
especially among the masses, was exorcism, 
— the driving out of the demons of disease 
by conjuration. 

In mathematical science large and substan- 
tial progress had been made, primarily for 
purposes of augiuy and divination, which 
were adjimcts of their religion. This science 
was applied, however, for the practical pur- 
poses of measuring, not only the heavens, 
but also the earth. Land was accurately 
surveyed and stupendous works of building 
and irrigation projected and carried out by 
its means. It formed the basis of a compli- 
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cated and highly developed business life, in 
which financial, commercial, and manufactur- 
ing enterprises, unequalled for magnitude by 
those of any other ancient people, were suc- 
cessfully carried on, contributing very ma- 
terially to the peace, security, and happiness 
of the people. 

The lowest stratum upon which society was 
built was slavery; but no such slavery as that 
upon which the society of the southern half 
of this country rested but little more than 
a generation ago. In Babylonia a slave could 
hold property, — even be master of other 
slaves, — and behind him for his protection 
stood precedent, the common law of the land, 
dating back for imknown ages. In America 
the slave had no rights before the law, not 
even that of life. In Babylonia slaves might 
engage in business outside that of their mas- 
ters, might purchase their own freedom, 
might acquire learning and rise to eminence 
and station. In- America slaves could not 
own anything, could not legally purchase 
their own freedom; they were absolutely shut 
out from obtaining an education or better- 
ing their condition in any way, for it was a 
crime to which severe penalties — imprison- 
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ment or death — were attached to teach them, 
or furnish any means whatever whereby they 
could acquire even the rudiments of an edu- 
cation. In Babylonia no slave could be sold 
away from his wife and children, no family 
separated. In America not the slightest re- 
gard for family ties ever obtained the least 
recognition m any enactment in any slave 
State. Certainly the code of Hammurabi, 
which embodies the principles of Babylonian 
judicature, ignores the rights of slaves, but 
the nimierous contract tablets and official de- 
cisions which have been preserved fully sub- 
stantiate these merciful laws and the humane 
treatment of Babylonian slaves. 

The next step in the social ladder was the 
free laborers. In competition with slave labor 
it would seem their lot must have been the 
hardest of any class. They were extensively 
employed, however, and protected by laws that 
specified what the wage should be. Still, there 
was the tendency always present, where any 
considerable percentage of the laboring popu- 
lation are slaves, to degenerate into the con- 
dition of serfs, to become attached to the soil, 
and gradually to be looked upon as an in- 
tegral part of landed property. 
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The next grade appears to have been the 
tenant farmers in the country, and the small 
tradesmen and mechanics ii\ the cities. That 
they were comfortably housed, clothed, and 
fed, enjoying the benefits of stable govern- 
ment, but httle affected by the changes in 
rulers, seem to be well-established facts. It 
is probable that the tradesmen and artisans, 
found in great nimibers in the great cities, 
were formed into guilds according to their 
several trades, for they appear to exert a 
powerful influence in social Uf e. Above these 
in the social scale were the rich merchants, 
bankers, and great landed proprietors, and 
above all the priesthood and nobility of the 
land, with the king at their head. The king 
was chief of the priests, whose power he 
might be able to guide and use, provided he 
did not violate the integrity of the cult. The 
tenure of his office, in theory at least, de- 
pended upon his faithful performance of the 
duties of religion and his equally faithful 
discharge of his duties as administrator of 
the laws of the land. He was far from being 
an absolute monarch. As the adopted son of 
the supreme deity (Bel-Marduk), he must 
govern in accordance with the divine prin- 
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dples upon which the government was estab- 
lished, as the vicegerent of God upon the 
earth, and the ceremony of his adoption must 
be repeated each year. The nobility were the 
immediate supporters of the sovereign and 
heads of the bureaucratic administration of 
affairs. They evidently held their estates 
from the king by a kind of feudal teniu^. 
They were required to render military serv- 
ice, and to perform personally the business 
assigned them by the king; to delegate such 
business was a capital offence. 

The revenues for the support of govern- 
ment and the religious establishment, which 
were indissolubly united, were obtained by 
various systems of taxation. Surveys were 
made on the basis of which taxes on landed 
property were levied; at the city gates customs 
duties were paid; an excise system and per- 
sonal and city property contributed their 
share toward this end, as well as toward the 
erection of stupendous palaces and temples, 
canals, and works of public utility. 

No business arrangement was valid with- 
out a written contract, signed by the parties 
in the presence of witnesses, whose signatures 
must appear on the docimient as such. In 
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case of dispute the ordinary method of set- 
tlement was by arbitration, or before the 
established court of judges. Professor Good- 
speed, in his " History of Babylonia and As- 
syria," makes use of the following words: 
" No one can deny that the spectacle of a 
people in these early times, carrying on their 
affairs through agreements sanctioned by the 
state, and settling their quarrels by process 
of legal procediu^ is one which arouses sur- 
prise, if not admiration, and indicates a con- 
ception of civic order full of promise of prog- 
ress." 

The unit in the Babylonian state was the 
individual, not the family nor the clan. The 
legal code was based upon the principle of 
personal responsibility, and all social life was 
under the guidance and restraint of written 
law. Every title in order to be valid must 
be drawn up and attested in legal form; wills 
and conveyances of every kind must conform 
to this law. In absence of will all children, 
girls as well as boys, shared alike the property 
of their deceased parents. In some cases the 
sale of inherited land required signatiu-e of 
all members of the family, which seems a 
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survival from an older life when the family 
constituted the unit. 

The importance of education was imder- 
stood, and schools, usually attached to the 
temples, were provided for the training of 
the yoimg, in which boys and girls shared 
alike. The text-books, made from clay, that 
everywhere imderlay the coimtry, bear testi- 
mony to the care and attention bestowed upon 
this most essential adjimct of civilization. 
The indestructible character and innumerable 
number of these pedagogical books, in com- 
mon with every other kind of literary pro- 
duction, have preserved to us a knowledge 
of the attainments of these ancient scholars, 
and enable us in some measure to appreciate 
the difficulty of learning the cuneiform sylla- 
bary, that from its structure and use neces- 
sitated a knowledge of the older Sumerian 
language. Words written in the ancient form 
were often used, yet pronoimced according 
to the later Babylonian speech. A vast num- 
ber of characters had to be learned by heart, 
each of which had more than one phonetic 
value, and many, several, which could be used 
ideographically to express objects and ideas. 
The cuneiform characters were classified and 
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named. Dictionaries and grammars were 
compiled; there were reading-books filled 
with the standard literature of the comitry. 
Historical subjects, exercises tending to bring 
out the pupil's imderstanding and apprecia- 
tion of the works of poets, essayists, his- 
torians, and travellers were included in the 
curriculum of the schools. The science of 
mathematics and the art of engineering were 
carefully studied. Agricultiu'e also received 
careful attention, and the unprecedented 
fruitfulness of the land was due largely to 
the knowledge and training received at these 
schools. Neither were legal and business 
methods neglected. The laws codified by 
Hammurabi, known as Hammurabi's Code, 
constituted one of the text-books of the schools 
even down to the last days of the Assyrian 
and New Babylonian Empires. Money-lend- 
ing and banking were among the most lucra- 
tive of callings, and were followed by all 
classes of the population, the highest as well 
as the lowest. Loans were secured by liens 
on all kinds of property. Several of the 
larger cities, especially Babylon, had their 
large banking firms that in the natiu-e and 
scope of their operations might be regarded 
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as the Rothschilds and Morgans of the an- 
cient world. Greed and rapacity, however, 
were held in check by wholesome and well- 
administered laws, — well administered be- 
cause maladministration entailed divine dis- 
pleasure, which to those ancient kings, who 
were the adopted sons and representatives of 
Gk)d himself, involved the greatest calamity 
that could befall them. 

It is universally conceded that the social 
and legal standing of woman in a community 
determines, more than anything else, the char- 
acter of its civilization. Equality of the 
sexes betokens the highest grade of social life, 
and is a necessity for the highest type of 
morality. We have been accustomed to re- 
gard all Oriental people as steeped in sen- 
sualism, as having crude and distorted ideas 
of woman's place in the social world. The 
Semites as a race have been credited with this 
grave defect in their ethics and social prac- 
tices, and the belief has been intensified by 
the inventions of the early Greek travellers 
and historians, who grossly misrepresented the 
moral standards of the Assyrio-Babylonian 
people. Their seemingly vicious statements, 
however, have been abimdantly refuted by 
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contemporaneous records, and it is with pleas- 
ure that in this analysis we can make the 
broad and provable statement, that woman 
under the ancient regime stood in popular 
esteem and before the law upon an equality 
with man, and that this condition existed from 
the earliest known period to the extinction of 
this grand old civilization. 

Woman could hold property; the property 
she possessed, the personahty it represented, 
belonged to herself alone. She could engage 
in business on her own accoimt independently 
of her husband, buy, sell, and transfer prop- 
erty; in short, do anything in a business way 
a man might do. In marrying, it was the 
universal custom, except in rare cases where 
want of means forbade, for the bride's father 
to provide her with a marriage portion, and 
the prospective husband must furnish a 
dowry. The usufruct of these went to the 
groom, but they remained the absolute prop- 
erty of the wife. In case of divorce all re- 
verted to her, and in certain cases alimony 
was paid besides. If the bride brought no 
marriage portion, then on divorce the husband 
must make provision for her maintenance. 
Marriage portion and dowry could not be 
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alienated. These customs, which were also 
embodied in the laws, served the wife as pro- 
tection from tyrannical treatment by her hus- 
band, and also secured her from fear of 
divorce. In the earher days polygamy was 
permitted, but imder such restrictions that it 
gradually disappeared and was practically 
unknown during the latter part of the Baby- 
lonian supremacy. Marriage was valid only 
when a contract legally drawn, and duly 
signed and witnessed, had been executed by 
the contracting parties. Besides this some 
ceremony of a religious natiu-e was per- 
formed. 

There was an entire absence of stone in the 
alluvial plain that constitutes Babylonia 
proper, and, as wood was also a meagre 
product, the fig and palm being the only 
trees that attained any size, and these only 
by cultivation, the inhabitants were obliged 
to look for other material than stone or wood 
with which to construct their buildings. This 
they f oimd in the clay that everywhere under- 
lay the soil of the country. Babylonia was 
a land of brick, either sim-dried or burned 
with fire, and as the latter method required 
considerable fuel, only the temples and pal- 
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aces of the king and nobility were constructed 
of this material, and of these only the outer 
casings. The common people had to be con- 
tent with dwellings whose walls were made 
of the sun-dried variety, which the fierce rays 
of the summer sim baked to a degree of hard- 
ness that ofi^ered considerable resistance to the 
disintegrating power of the elements. Still, 
they required continual attention and fre- 
quent repairs. The roofs were made of wood 
supported by stems of the palm, which in time 
became the pattern for early columnar archi- 
tectiu-e. The buildings were square or rect- 
angular, with little or no attempt at external 
ornamentation by columns, pilasters, entabla- 
ture, cornice, or projecting decorations of any 
kind, except that the larger buildings were 
buttressed. The outer walls were, however, 
covered with a plaster or stucco which was 
usually painted in rich and brilliant colors. 

The marshy soil of Babylonia rendered it 
necessary that the buildings should be above 
the ordinary level, consequently a moimd was 
first prepared upon which to build. In most 
cases, however, the remains of former hab- 
itations furnished the moimd, so that in ex- 
cavating the ruin§ at the present day the 
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remains of many generations are found piled 
one above another. The foimdations of the 
temples for the same cause, whenever rebuilt, 
were raised to higher levels, the debris of the 
older structures being buried beneath the new. 
From an inscription of Nabima'id, a king of 
the New Babylonian Empire, we learn that 
in rebuilding the temple of Shamash {i. e. 
the Sim) , at Sippar, he unearthed the f oimda- 
tion-stone of Naram Sin, which had not been 
found by any of the many kings who had 
made repairs upon this temple for thirty-two 
hundred years before his time. This inscrip- 
tion is valuable for two reasons: first, be- 
cause it fixes the date of Naram Sin, who was 
a son of Sargon of Agade, at 3750 b. c, 
and second, because it indicates the great age 
and permanent character of the Babylonian 
religion. 

The temples were square or rectangular in 
shape, enclosing an open court. On one side 
rose the ziggurat, or temple proper, from 
two to seven stories in height, each succeeding 
story, or stage, being considerably smaller 
than the one below it. This gave to the build- 
ing a terraced appearance. These stages did 
not rise from the centre of their base, but 
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were placed near a comer; the topmost one 
was the shrine of the god and was devoted 
to the ceremonies of worship. The priest- 
hood and votaries had their apartments in the 
lower stories and in buildings about the court, 
in which were also rooms for school purposes, 
with libraries and archives for the safe-keep- 
ing of both public and private documents 
and records. 

The interiors of the temples were decorated 
with mural paintmgs, in which were portrayed 
scenes taken from the mythological lore of 
the country. The contests of the gods of 
order with the demons of chaos; incidents 
related in the creation epic; the journey and 
labors of Gilgamesh; and the descent of 
Ishtar into the regions of the dead, were sub- 
jects that claimed the attention and awakened 
a spirit of devotion in the worshipper at the 
shrine of the god. Gold and silver, bronze 
and ivory were used to ornament these inte- 
riors. The images of the gods and the sa^ed 
chests (arks) were loaded with precious met- 
als, priceless gems, and the most costly fabrics 
that could be produced, just as to-day 
churches and altars are ornamented, and 
images of the saints decorated. 
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Although Babylonia was an ideal country 
for agriculture, and there are no records to 
show that in the long period of its existence 
as a distinct nation there was ever any famine 
or want, still it was essentially a land of 
trades, manufactures, and commerce. Skilled 
labor produced the most beautiful and costly 
fabrics from silks, wools, and cottons that the 
world has ever seen. The work of their lapi- 
daries and metal-workers was imsurpassed 
by any subsequent age. Up to the sixteenth 
century b. c. iron appears to have been un- 
known; and before the age of Sargon, 
B. c. 8800, there is no indication of bronze. 
Yet from copper, which they obtained prin- 
cipally from the Sinaitic Peninsula, their 
arms and utensils were made and tempered 
to cut the hardest stone quite as effectively 
as the steel of the present day. The shoes 
and saddles of Babylonia were celebrated 
throughout the world, and the skill shown in 
the manufactures of leather has not been ex- 
celled by any modem people. Carving in 
ivory was a trade, and specimens found in 
the ruins of Nineveh show an elegance and 
beauty in design and finish that modem skill 
can hardly imitate. Chairs, coudies, and 
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household furnishings were inlaid with this 
costly material in intricate and curious pat- 
terns. Gold and silver smiths showed a high 
degree of proficiency in the manufacture of 
jewelry. Articles of daily use in the houses, 
such as knives, bowls, dishes, and tools, were 
made of copper or bronze, which from prices 
paid appear to have been classed with the 
precious metals. Of course the poorer classes 
had to be content with pottery, for which 
Babylonia was justly celebrated. This branch 
of industry included the manufacture of 
porcelain, from which innumerable articles of 
daily use were made, besides many objects 
of curious and beautiful design intended for 
ornamental purposes. 

The tiles that lined the walls of Babylonian 
and Assyrian palaces and temples, in beau- 
tiful and artistic designs, were the work of 
these tradesmen. They were made from the 
clay of the land, done in bright colors and 
covered by a metallic glaze that placed them 
among the finest and most enduring products 
of human skill. 

Brickmaking was one of the most useful 
and necessary trades of the country, for brick 
was the foimdation of their architecture. A 
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branch of this mdustry was the manufacture 
of the tablets upon which the literature was 
incised. Stamps were often prepared, by 
means of which texts and official documents 
that required duplication could be reproduced 
indefinitely. Thus the printing of our own 
day was foreshadowed. 

The carpenter was also a necessary mem- 
ber of the commimity. While wood was not 
plentiful, and much had to be brought from 
long distances, yet doors and panels for the 
better houses of the people required skill and 
taste in their manufacture and fitting. The 
carpenter's trade, however, was not confined 
to this work. From the earliest times he was 
a skilful builder of household furniture, which 
was often of a highly artistic character. 

The vintner also plied his trade as manu- 
facturer of wine and beer. The former was 
made from dates as well as grapes, while the 
latter was produced from cereals. The con- 
sumption of these products seems to have been 
large and the price small. A notable feature 
of the industrial situation was that every 
tradesman was obliged to warrant his goods, 
and any imperfection in material or work- 
manship was punished with heavy fines. 
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The geographical position of Babylonia 
was of immense advantage and a most impor- 
tant factor in the development of her com- 
mercial supremacy. It was through her bor- 
ders that the traflfic between the important 
and wealthy nations of Arabia, Egypt, and 
the Mediterranean coasts, and the populations 
of Central and Eastern Asia must pass. Baby- 
lon thus early became a centre from which 
radiated streams of trade both by land and 
sea, distributing the products of the civilized 
world and opening markets for those dis- 
tinctly her own. The broadening and civiliz- 
ing influence which contact with foreign peo- 
ple, foreign customs, and foreign thought 
would exert, must inevitably have left its 
mark upon Babylonian character. It was 
by means of this commercial intercourse also 
that Babylonian culture was disseminated 
throughout Western Asia. The conquering 
armies of Akkad and Shimier, nearly forty- 
five centuries before our era, had made trib- 
utaries of the people of Mesopotamia and 
the Upper Euphrates, together with the 
Mediterranean countries from the Issus to 
Egypt; a dominion that with few interrup- 
tions continued for nearly twenty-five him- 
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dred years; but it was the civilizing and 
broadening effects of trade that promoted 
amicable relations, contributed toward cos- 
mopolitan habits of thought, and stimulated 
a literary activity, the magnitude of which has 
been revealed by the copious correspondence 
which has been unearthed both in Babylonia 
and Egypt. The Tel El Amama tablets are 
a revelation, not only of the facility with 
which communication was maintained between 
the different cities and states of the ancient 
world, but also of the political, civil, and in- 
dustrial conditions in ancient Canaan prior 
to the advent of the Israelitish people. It 
was a land whose institutions, civil and relig- 
ious, — whose language even, — was Baby- 
lonian. Between the twenty-fifth and fif- 
teenth centuries b. c, the period of the Amo- 
rite occupancy, the land was filled with a pop- 
ulation living in large and well-appointed 
towns and cities, many enjoying the rights of 
local autonomy. Parts of the open country, 
suitable for agricultural purposes or grazing, 
were thickly settled, and it is probable that 
at no subsequent period was the land equally 
productive or well-peopled. 

The fact that Babylonia was for the greater 
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part of several millemiiiims the fountain head 
from which was drawn the civiKzation of all 
Western Asia has been but little understood. 
Recent discoveries show that from the lower 
to the upper sea, i. e. from the Persian Gulf 
to the Mediterranean, the people were not only 
Semites, but they held a common stock of po- 
litical, social, and religious ideas; their insti- 
tutions, manners, customs, dress, habits, lan- 
guage, literature, gods, and worship were 
identical. The early Akkadian kings as far 
back as the fifth millennium b. c. among their 
titles claimed to be Kings of Martu, sov- 
ereigns of all the west from the lower to the 
upper sea, and in their inscriptions they 
enumerate the products of these lands as 
among the many and valued resources at their 
command. The merchant with his wares, the 
courier with his clay tablet inscribed with the 
message he was to deliver, passed in safety 
through this large domain, showing that there 
must have been a responsible government and 
a highly civilized condition of aif airs. 

In theory Babylonia was a theocracy. Be- 
fore the unification of the city-states as a 
united people under the supremacy of Baby- 
lon, with Bel-Marduk as supreme god, the 
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high priest of the local cult for each city 
exercised both civil and religious authority. 
He was king as well as priest, but the powers 
which the priest-king exercised were delegated 
powers. This belief obtained a firm footing 
in the country from the earliest times, and 
crystallized in the forms and ceremonies of 
the later Babylonian religion. The sovereign 
was pontiff first and king afterward; the 
legality of his authority dated from and de- 
pended upon his adoption by Bel to sonship, 
and once every year he must take the hands of 
his god and renew the pact which made him 
vicegerent and representative of Bel upon 
earth. Many were the observances and tabus 
entailed by his position, which were constant 
reminders of his relationship and of the dele- 
gated nature of his office. Some of the earlier 
kings attempted to make this relationship a 
nearer one by claiming the god as their father 
by a human mother. Some even claimed to 
be the incarnation of the gods themselves. 
With the accession of the Kassites in the 
twentieth century b. c. this claim of divinity 
disappeared, and sonship by adoption became 
the legitimate method of establishing the right 
to the throne. This right to govern in tem- 
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poral affairs, like that claimed by the Catho- 
lic Church, included the habitable earth, for 
Bel-Marduk was supreme god of the Uni- 
verse. 

The relations of Assyria to Babylonia were 
those of child to parent. The shrines and 
temples of the mother country were venerated 
and received the fostering care of the As- 
syrian monarchs even when the two people 
were arrayed against each other in war. It 
was the ambition of the northern empire to 
become the dominant power in Babylonia, 
not so much as conquerors and masters, but 
as heirs and sharers in the time-honored tra- 
ditions and the wealth of historic memories 
which clustered aroimd that ancient cradle of 
civilization. An offshoot from the same stem, 
they showed such a regard for the older na- 
tion, with its unsurpassed skill, polished man- 
ners, and refined methods of living, that they 
slavishly copied Babylonian art, science, and 
literature. In a coimtry abounding in stone, 
from which the most durable building mate- 
rial might be obtained, where the raised 
mound was a superfluity, they built their 
temples and palaces of brick, after the Baby- 
lonian pattern, upon raised platforms, and 
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decorated them with the same kind of orna- 
mentation. 

The genius and spirit of the people, how- 
ever, were widely different. While the Baby- 
lonians were engaged in peaceful pursuits, 
happy and prosperous in the conquests of 
industry and trade, the Assyrians were of 
warlike disposition, eager for the excitements 
and spoils of war. They were more hardy 
and less intellectual than their southern kins- 
men. The gods of Babylonia were their gods, 
only they occupied a subordinate position in 
their pantheon. Their supreme deity, as far 
above all others as Jehovah was above the 
archangels, was Asher. If Christianity is a 
monotheistic belief, theirs certainly was. 
Asher stood alone, without consort or son, 
the embodiment of every attribute that filled 
the ancient conception of divinity, but more 
especially did he represent the Assyrian state. 
This was the body of which he was the soul. 
His name was above all names, for in it, as 
it seemed to them, resided the potent and mys- 
terious power that made their armies invinci- 
ble and their national prestige as enduring 
as old earth itself. 

When we come to the consideration of the 
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religion of Babylonia we find the priesthood 
fully installed as the controlling power in 
the land. Although the people were intensely 
practical and busy with the material concerns 
of life, still all their varied activities were 
expressed in the terms of religion. The 
priests were the judges, scribes, and authors; 
the makers and expoimders of the law; the 
conservators of literature, science, and art. 
The growth and expansion of knowledge 
depended upon their researches instituted for 
the purpose of ascertaining the divine will. 
Hence we may expect distorted views of 
nature, and conventionalism in literature, art, 
and architecture. This religion was polythe- 
ism of the most pronoimced type, still we have 
only to look beneath the surface a little to 
see that the gulf which separates it from 
monotheism is more imaginary than real, — 
due to our own misconceptions. 

The religious sense in man fully accoimts 
for an innate belief in divine personality, — 
the efficient cause of all things, — and that 
this personality is especially concerned in the 
welfare and happiness of man, to whom 
under certain conditions it condescends to 
reveal itself and enter into communion with. 
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The outward forms by which this belief is 
expressed, and the conception of how divine 
personality manifests itself, whether as one 
being in whom resides all power, the source 
and sustainer of all the diversified activities 
of the universe, employing divine and human 
agents for the execution of his purposes, or, 
as a separate personality for each and every 
class of phenomena, subject to and dependent 
on a supreme first cause, have absolutely 
nothing to do with spiritual life and growth* 
The same feelings of dependence, worship, 
gratitude, thanksgiving, and praise are awak- 
ened by contemplation of divinity, whether 
embodied in one, three, or a hundred forms. 
The polytheistic cults of Babylonia and the 
monotheistic cult of Judaism had so much 
in common that it is certain that Judaism, 
which is much the later system, drew and 
applied the essentials of its worship from 
Babylonian sources. Their cosmological ideas, 
the forms and ceremonies of their religion, 
the organization of their priesthood, temple 
service, and Levitical canon is Babylonian 
from beginning to end. 

We know that the early beginnings of 
civilized life in Babylonia, like the early be- 
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ginnings of civilized life everywhere, were 
hedged about by the forms and ceremonies 
of religion, but more especially by the tabu, 
that most powerful accessory to the doctrine 
of faith in all religions. By its means inde- 
pendent inquiry into the meaning and object, 
the reason and authority for priestly assertion 
regarding divine things, was most effectually 
stopped. In our own day its influence is most 
potent with a large majority of people. 

The religion of Babylonia was, unquestion- 
ably, an original expression of that growth — 
the religious sense — which has culminated in 
the later religions of the world. It was, so 
far as we know, the oldest and most widely 
disseminated of any that had passed the prim- 
itive stage and assumed a catholic character, 
and, while it may have been subjected to 
modifying influences from contact with siu-- 
rounding people, yet there is abundant evi- 
dence to show that it was by far the largest 
factor in moulding the religious conceptions, 
and supplying material for the multitudinous 
cults that occupied Western Asia, Northern 
Africa, and Southern Europe from the age 
of Sargon of Agade (b. c. 3800) down to 
the establishment of Christianity in the fourth 
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century of our era, and its effect and influ- 
ence are easily traceable even in our own 
day- 

The groundwork of this religion is a thinly 
disguised nature-worship allied to a system 
of Shamanism. The animism of savage life 
still persisted in the conceptions of the visi- 
ble world, but aside from this conscious prin- 
ciple supposed to inhere in all material things, 
the world was peopled with other spirits, both 
good and bad, upon whose activities the con- 
dition and destiny of man depended. This 
feature of Babylonian belief was old, reach- 
ing back to a time when the well-defined pan- 
theon of later ages existed as a dim and shad- 
owy outline. The Babylonian conception of 
divinity, like ours of the present day, involved 
a being, or beings, with illimitable powers. 
With them it was the sun, moon, stars, — 
all nature-forces that gave impressions of 
divinity, on account of their irresistible power 
and unchanging aspects; and, as the well- 
being of mankind depended wholly upon a 
continuance of their beneficent activity, an 
identification of the spirits of good with the 
" zi " or animating principle of these natural 
objects and forces followed as a matter of 
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course. Thus the good spirits, those helpful 
to man, grew into gods with well-defined 
attributes of divinity. As communities devel- 
oped into cities and states, their gods devel- 
oped with them until finally, when the people 
of the entire land became one homogeneous 
whole, when the national sentiment had be- 
come well rooted, a unified conception of 
divinity pervaded the land, although ex- 
pressed by a multiplicity of names. We 
must regard this, however, as the theological 
aspect of the Babylonian religion, — this was 
the religion of the state. Beneath this, more 
intimately connected with the life of the peo- 
ple, was a belief in an innumerable variety 
of malevolent spirits whose deadly hostility 
to man could be met only by conjuration, ex- 
orcism, and magical rites. All sickness, acci- 
dent, or misfortune of any kind was due to 
the malevolence of some demon, who must 
be driven out by repeating the necessary 
formula, or by observance of the proper rites, 
or, as a last resort, by an appeal to the supe- 
rior power of the higher gods. This of course 
necessitated the ofiices of exorcising priests, 
men versed in the science of magic and in- 
cantation* In its later developments this use 
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of magic to constrain the evil had extended 
so as to include the great gods themselves, 
and the eflSciency of names as a compelling 
force became one of the tenets of religion. 

The forces of evil were also believed to 
effect their purposes very largely through the 
demoniac power possessed by certain himian 
beings. A belief in witches and wizards is 
as old as the race and as universal, due no 
doubt to abnormal appearance in some cases, 
but more especially to abnormal faculties that 
certain persons unquestionably possess. These 
were regarded in ancient times with the same 
distrust and aversion that has marked the 
feeling and conduct of mankind ever since 
toward people physically deformed or men- 
tally unsoimd, or those who by keenness of 
intellect or superior sagacity have been able 
to accomplish marvellous results. These have 
ever been associated with the idea of sorcery, 
and regarded as the incarnation of demoniac 
power on earth. They could do everything 
that demons could do, and more, for they 
possessed control over the demons. They 
possessed the evil eye (a suggestion of hyp- 
notism) ; they could put a person under a 
spell by means of the evil word; they com- 
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pounded magical potions for those whom they 
desired to punish. It was thought that one 
of the most effective means of afflicting hu- 
manity was by sympathetic magic. That by 
their diabolic power they could, by tying knots 
in a rope and repeating certain words, stran- 
gle their absent victim, or, by making his 
image of clay, pitch, or any soft material, 
and burning or mutilating it, they could cause 
the victim to experience the pains and in- 
juries this symbolism suggested. Under such 
conditions it is easy to see that the life of 
one so unfortunate as to have a marked pecu- 
liarity would hardly have been worth the liv- 
ing had it not been for a wise provision in 
the Babylonian law which made it a capital 
offence to falsely accuse any one of weaving 
a spell. 

Whatever may be the motive that impels 
the quest, the first endeavor of religion every- 
where is to ascertain the divine will, so that 
by faithful compliance therewith the objects 
desired may be attained. With the Babylo- 
nian the motive appears to have been wholly 
of a temporal nature. The hope of a bright 
and happy hereafter, as the reward of faith- 
ful performance of divine commands, did not 
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constitute an incentive to religious duty. It 
was the blessings of this life that he craved 
and for which he offered his tribute to the 
divinities of his faith. His petitions there- 
fore would emphasize his desire for long life 
and for earthly benefits, and create a feeling 
of necessity for some visible token that his 
prayers were heard. This especially would 
be the case where matters of public import 
were at stake. Hence arose the prophetic 
function of the priesthood, the institution of 
oracles, and the interpretation of omens and 
dreams. 

In their cosmology the Babylonians did not 
attempt to explain the genesis of matter. 
Their conception of the forces that account 
for the present aspects of the universe was 
that these forces were the producers of order 
and systematic development only. In their 
philosophy the idea that something could be 
produced from nothing does not appear to 
have been entertained. 

Their animistic views they embodied in the 
figurative language of early man. The vast 
yeasty mass of mingled earth, water, and air 
that formed original chaos, they likened to 
an enormous dragon or serpent. To this they 
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gave two personalities, — Apsu (the great 
deep) and Tiamat (the monster). The 
former represented the male, and the latter 
the female, principle. The first tablet of 
the creation epic, so far as decipherable, reads 
as follows: 

"There was a time when above the heavens were not 

named. 
Below the earth bore no name. 
Apsu was there from the first, the source of both. 
And raging Tiamat the mother of both, 
But their waters were gathered together in a mass. 
No field was marked off, no soil was seen. 
When none of the gods was as yet produced, 
No name mentioned, no fate determined, 
Then were created the gods in their totality. 
Lakhmu and Lakhamu were created. 
Days went by — 
Anshar and Kishar were created. 
Many days elapsed — 
Ann (Bel and Ea were created).^' 

These two, Apsu and Tiamat, became the 
parents of the primeval gods. Lakhmu and 
his consort, Lakhamu, were produced first, 
then Anshar and Kishar, and finally Anu, 
Bel, and Ea; the last three formed the great 
Babylonian triad. We must not expect con- 
sistent and harmonious accoimts from the 
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various sources from which Babylonian myths 
were derived, for inconsistency and contra- 
diction are distinguishing traits of mythol- 
ogy. From other sources than the one from 
which we have quoted, it would appear that 
Lakhmu and Lakhamu were the parents of 
Anshar and Kishar, who became the parents 
of the triad, Anu, Bel, and Ea. These last 
were the gods of order, and dwelt with their 
parents, Anshar and Kishar, in the space 
above the regions of Apsu and Tiamat. As 
the gods of order they sought to establish the 
universe upon an orderly basis, with a perfect 
adjustment of all its parts; but the tablets 
of fate, which constituted their possessor the 
ruler of the universe, remained in the hands 
of Tiamat. These she conferred upon Kingu, 
a creature of her creation, endowed with all 
the might and venom she was capable of im- 
parting. In order, therefore, that the gods 
might obtain control, Tiamat and her brood, 
who represent disorder and confusion, must be 
met and overcome. In the oldest versions of 
the creation epic, Bel was the one who en- 
gaged in this mighty conflict. He slew the 
huge monster, and, dividing her remains, he 
made the firmament of one part and the earth 
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of the other. Later versions compiled after 
the rise of Babylon, and the ascendency of 
Marduk as the supreme god, make him the 
hero of the myth. As the son of Bel he be- 
came identified with that ancient divinity, 
and was known as Bel-Marduk. 

The victor, however, — Bel, Marduk, or 
Bel-Marduk, — becomes the possessor of the 
tablets of fate. By the powers they impart 
he holds within his hands the fate of gods 
and men, and by them issues his decrees. It 
was he who divided the dominion of the uni- 
verse, giving to Anu the heavens, that region 
of the fixed stars outside and above the fir- 
mament. He gave to Ea the domain of 
Apsu, that is, the great deep that flows around 
the outer edge of the earth and upon which 
the earth floats. For himself he reserved the 
earth and all things under the firmament. 
The earth he forms like a mountain, the hemi- 
spherical firmament rising above it. Between 
these two he marks out the courses for the 
sun, moon, and planets, and animates each 
with his own divine zi (conscious intelli- 
gence). Within tlje body of the earth he 
placed Sheol, the dark, gloomy, waterless, and 
dusty abode of the dead. Marduk was not 
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only maker of heaven and earth, but he was 
the grand artificer of all things therein con- 
tained. As the last and crowning act of his 
creation, he fashioned the first human pair 
from clay mixed with his own divine blood. 
In ancient times blood was the synonym of 
Ufe, and by this act Marduk may be said to 
have given his life for the human race. From 
tablets dating from the age of the New Baby- 
lonian Empire, we may learn, as Friedrich 
Delitszch informs us, " That all, or, at any 
rate, the highest deities in the Babylonian 
pantheon are designated as one with, and 
one in, the god Marduk." 

" The god Nin-ib is Marduk as being Pos- 
sessor of Power. 

" The god Nergal is Marduk as being Lord 
of the Conflict of Battle. 

" The god Bel is Marduk as being Pos- 
sessor of Lordship (Supreme Lord). 

" The god Nebu is Marduk as being God 
of Industry and Trade. 

" The god Sin is Marduk as being Illumi- 
nator of the Night. 

" The god Samas is Marduk as being God 
of Day, and Lord of all that is just. 
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" The god Addu is Mardiik as being God 
of Rain." 

Delitszch fiuiher says: "Marduk accord- 
ingly is Nin-ib as well as Nergal, moon- 
god as well as sun-god, and so on, — the 
names of Nin-ib and Nergal, Sin and Samas, 
are simply dijfferent ways of describing the 
one god Marduk; they are all one with him 
and in him." 

When the Christian addresses his Gk)d as 
a God of Mercy, or a God of Love, or a God 
of Justice, or as his Heavenly Father, or as 
the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, he has 
no thought that by multiplying these titles 
of honor and regard he is indulging in poly- 
theistic practice. In aU probability the an- 
cient Babylonian, of the intelligent class, in 
his devotions was just as far from any such 
thought. When we see in our own day the 
masses paying divine honors to relics and 
saints, addressing their prayers to the Queen 
of Heaven, who receives the largest share of 
worship paid that quaternion which constitutes 
the Christian's pantheon, should not our criti- 
cism of these ancient feelers after God be 
tempered with Christian charity? 

The social instinct in man is a product of 
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that necessity which compelled him, even be- 
fore he had reached the himian stage, to miite 
his strength and sagacity with others for mu- 
tual protection and support. This union could 
be possible only as individual rights were rec- 
ognized and respected. In time there developed 
a code of conduct in the dealings of individ- 
uals with each other, and with the commimity 
at large. This gave rise to moral sense, which 
is nothing more than a general recognition 
of the fact that whatever rights, benefits, and 
privileges we hope to have secured to us by 
our fellow men, we must be willing to secure 
to them as well. Time and custom, and the 
universal acceptance of this principle have 
made it an axiom. As society advances from 
savage to civilized conditions, this principle 
develops, and with later and higher forms 
of religion the deities take on moral attri- 
butes; that is, they concern themselves with 
himian conduct that relates to man's treat- 
ment of and feeling toward his fellow men. 
This stage of religious development Baby- 
lonia had certainly reached at a very eariy 
date in her history, so that we might expect 
that which the literary remains reveal, that 
when misfortune or disease overtook a man^ 
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the first questions asked were: " What sin has 
he committed?" or "What moral duty has 
he neglected?" In cases of sickness it was 
customary for the priest, who was the phy- 
sician of the body as well as the soul, to ascer- 
tain, if possible, if the trouble was not due 
to withdrawal of divine favor on accoimt of 
sin. Not only were the larger, more flagrant 
breaches of moral conduct noted, like murder, 
theft, adultery, etc., but sins of omission were 
inquired after. Had he clothed the naked, 
or fed the hungry? Had he failed to reUeve 
one in distress whom he might have relieved? 
In short, had he done for another what he 
would have wished done for himself under 
similar circumstances? Such inquiries show 
an appreciation of moral duty not surpassed 
by the boasted altruism of these later days. 

It is in the forms and ceremonies of their 
worship that we can trace the wide-spread and 
lasting influence of the Babylonian religion. 
Their temples, which we have described, were 
the scenes of continual religious service in 
which sacrifices were offered, accompanied by 
a special ritual for each day in the year. 
There were fasts and feasts for each month, 
many of which have survived to the present 
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day in both Jewish and Christian calendars. 
The Jewish Passover and Christian Easter, 
while their significance has been perverted and 
obscured, are but survivals of the Babylonian 
festival, Zag-muku, derived, unquestionably, 
from the practice observed in still more an- 
cient times of celebrating with feast and song 
the vernal equinox. This festival continued 
through the first eleven days of the month of 
Nisan, which were also the first eleven days 
of the new year. On the first day occurred 
the visit of the god Nabu, from his temple 
in Borsippa, to that of his father, the god 
Marduk in Babylon. Nabu thus set the ex- 
ample of homage to Marduk, which all the 
other gods were supposed to follow during 
the great festival. The following, from Jas- 
trow's " Babylonian- Assyrian Religion," may 
be of interest: " The eighth and eleventh days 
of the festival month were invested with spe- 
cial sanctity. On these days all the gods were 
brought together in the * chamber of fates * 
of Marduk's temple, in symbolical imitation 
of the assembly of the gods in Ubshu-kenna; 
Marduk sits on his throne and the gods are 
represented as standing in humble submission 
before him while he decrees the fates of man- 
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kind for the coming year. The Zag-muku 
festival in its developed form has striking 
points of resemblance to the Jewish New 
Year's day. On this day, according to the 
popular Jewish tradition, God sits in judg- 
ment, with a book before him, in which he 
inscribes the fate of mankind. Nine days of 
probation are allowed, and on the tenth day 
— the day of atonement — the fates are 
sealed." The other annual Jewish festivals 
were imdoubtedly of Babylonian origin also, 
although, as with the Passover, the reason for 
their being was accredited to the commands 
of Jehovah; yet, no doubt, their incorpora- 
tion into his cult was due to customs too 
deeply rooted to be easily eradicated, which 
had been established in Canaan long before 
the tribes from which the Jewish nation 
sprung were in existence. 

There was a festival of Babylonian origin, 
known as the Tammuz festival, celebrated in 
the month of Tammuz (July). Tammuz 
was originally a solar deity, the consort of 
Ishtar. He symbolized the waning power of 
the sun, the decay and death that follows the 
shortening of the days from the summer sol- 
stice on. The myth contained the elements 
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of romance and pathos that appealed to the 
imaginative sensibilities of the West Asian 
people, and, as far as Babylonian culture and 
influence extended, this myth in diff^ering 
forms and names was foimd. Among the 
Phoenicians he was known as Adon, in Greece 
Adonis, but among the Hebrew people he 
was Tammuz, and, as in Babylonia, so in 
Palestine, his imtimely death was commem- 
orated by a period of mourning, in which 
dirges were simg by wailing women. People 
generally remembered their dead, bringing 
off^erings and tokens of love. This momning 
w!as followed by a festival of rejoicing, sym- 
bolizing the resurrection of the god. 

Other sacred days imposed by religion were 
the new moons, the seventh, fourteenth, and 
twenty-first days thereafter, which would cor- 
respond with the phases of the moon and also 
with the days of the month, as the month 
began with the new moon; the nineteenth was 
also observed, it being the end of the seventh 
week from the beginning of the previous 
month. Professor Sayce, in his " Babylonian 
and Assyrian Life," says: " On these Sab- 
baths no work was permitted to be done. 
The king, it was laid down, ' must not eat 
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flesh cooked at the fire or in the smoke; must 
not change his clothes; must not put on white 
garments; must not ojffer sacrifices; must 
not drive in his chariot or issue royal decrees.' 
Even the prophet was forbidden to practise 
augury or give medicine to the sick." In 
times of public calamity special days of fast- 
ing were set apart to be observed as days of 
humiUation and prayer. In prosperous times 
days of thanksgiving and praise were ob- 
served. 

Of the furnishings of the temples we learn 
that, besides the image of the god which stood 
in the innermost shrine, or holy of holies, was 
a cojffer or ark. One found in a temple near 
Nineveh contained two small slabs of marble 
on which the king in duplicate text records 
his erection of the sanctuary. Before the 
shrine was the golden table upon which the 
showbread was laid, and below it was the 
mercy-seat, or seat of oracles. From this 
seat the oracles of the god were delivered by 
the attending priest. In the temple of Mar- 
duk at Babylon, it was upon this seat that 
Marduk received the assembled gods during 
the Zag-muku festival. In front of the shrine 
was an altar; another also stood in the outer 
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court. These altars were made with projec- 
tions or horns at the comers. In the outer 
court was placed a great basin, or the brazen 
sea, supported upon the heads of twelve 
bronze oxen facing outward, four looking 
north, four south, four east, and four west. 
These basins were supposed to represent the 
primeval deep out of which the world had 
arisen and upon which it rests. The temple 
usually contained an upright stone called Bit- 
ili or Beth-el; this was consecrated by pour- 
ing oil upon it, and it was believed to be 
animated by a divine spirit. Like the ashe- 
rahs of the Hebrew sanctuaries, it had a phal- 
lic significance. 

The offerings to the gods were divided into 
sacrifices and meal-offerings. Exactly the 
same distinction was made between clean and 
unclean animals to be used for sacrificial pur- 
poses that we find in the Levitical canon. 
The ox, sheep, lamb, kid, and dove were 
offered in sacrifice, and fruit, vegetables, 
bread, wine, oil, and spices where no blood 
was required to be shed. There were also 
sin-offerings, and heave-offerings, where the 
offering was first "lifted up'* before the 
gods. 
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The hierarchy of priests was large. Theo- 
retically the king was the chief priest He 
was the head of the religious as well as the 
civil administration of affairs, and in the 
early life of the people he fully exercised 
these functions; but as time went on, and 
kingly cares and duties increased, the burdens 
of the priestly office were delegated to a class 
of professional hierophants. These, as the 
ages rolled by, improved every opportunity 
to perpetuate and strengthen the enormous 
power they wielded in the land. They were 
divided into several classes, each with its chief. 
In the larger temples the various fimctions 
that constitute the priestly office were special- 
ized. There was a class whose duty it was 
to preside over the sacrifices; a class whose 
business it was to drive out the demons of 
disease, or thwart the power of witches and 
wizards, or ward off the attacks of malevolent 
spirits. There was a class that could prog- 
nosticate the future and ascertain the will of 
the gods, — necromancers, those versed in au- 
gury, divination, omens, and magic generally. 
Besides these, the priesthood exercised judicial 
functions; they were the judges, legislators, 
lawyers, physicians, and scribes. In and about 
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the temple were orders of servitors, by whom 
the laborious and menial duties were per- 
formed. There were also singers and wailers, 
i.e. professional mourners, of both sexes. 
There were several classes of votaries, who 
were persons consecrated to the service of the 
divinity, often by parents. These votaries 
were formed into religious societies, residing 
within the temple and devoted to its service. 
Such societies were governed by special rules 
and regulations. We find the parallels of this 
hierarchical system in the religious institu- 
tions of Israel, and in the ecclesiastical consti* 
tution of Christianity. 

There is a feature of their religion, com- 
mon to all others in transition from primitive 
to cultured conditions, that requires attention, 
not only as a proper understanding of orig- 
inal religions, but because the later composite 
types show its influence. The undeviating 
fact that it is only by the imion of the male 
and female principles that life is created so 
impressed the thinkers of the race that they 
could not conceive of a being, not even a god, 
except as having had a father and mother, 
and beginning existence by being bom. 
There also appeared to them to be a necessity 
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for a consort and offspring for each of their 
divinities. These famihes invariably con- 
sisted of three persons, father, wife, and son. 
The wife was but a pale reflection of her 
lord; still she stood as an exemplar of wifely 
devotion and motherly love and tenderness. 
The son was usually identified with the father 
in his attributes and general characteristics. 
Besides these goddesses, in almost all the 
ancient cults, there were one or more divin- 
ities independent of a male companion, to 
whom in the heavenly hierarchy important 
duties were assigned. They were peculiariy 
the guardians of woman and her interests, 
to whom in the trials and troubles incident 
to her sex she could go for divine sympathy 
and help. Such were the Ishtars of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria, Ashtoreth in Syria, Cybele 
in Asia Minor and Crete, Isis in Egypt, and 
Demeter in Greece and Rome. These were 
goddesses of fertility, and their jurisdiction 
extended over both animal and vegetable life. 
In their temples and cults, ministered by 
priestesses, were emblems and ceremonies in- 
tended to express their mission and their 
divine power in the propagation of life. 
They were the promoters of the mother-love. 
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and the instincts of maternity, — the friends 
and helpers of their sex. 

The Ishtars of Babylonia, through the long 
period of Babylonian supremacy, assumed a 
varied role ranging from a goddess of im- 
purity to a Minerva-like austerity of morals. 
In the latter role she appears as the Assyrian 
Ishtar of Arbela. During the reign of Ham- 
murabi she appears as the goddess of war, a 
character she maintains at times, especially 
under the Assyrian monarchs. She becomes 
identified with the older female divinities just 
as Marduk became identified with Bel, and 
assumes their various characteristics. In the 
Gilgamesh epic and the Tanmiuz myth, she 
appears in the role of goddess of love, 
through whose charms both men and gods are 
lured to destruction. In one place she is the 
daughter of Anu (the heavens), in another 
the daughter of Sin (the moon). The ten- 
dency grew, however, with the age of the 
coimtry, to group all the female attributes of 
their pantheon in one supreme goddess, — 
Ishtar. 

So far as known, all the myths that cluster 
about any and all divine beings, in any and 
all pantheons, have their origin in man's early 
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attempt to account for and explain phases 
of natural phenomena. By far the greater 
part of these myths were originally solar. 
The absolute dependence of life, both in in- 
ception and development, upon the vital influ- 
ences that emanate from the sun is apparent 
to even a low order of intelligence. While 
yet language could express the activities of 
nature's forces only in the guise of human 
figures and experience, man attempted to de- 
lineate the course of the sun in his daily and 
yearly circuit of the heavens. The heavens 
were mapped and constellations invented 
whose characters would help explain the 
various aspects the sun assumed during his 
yearly course. The zodiac was divided into 
twelve houses or regions, in passing through 
which he would encounter the various experi- 
ences that account for his weakness and ab- 
sence of vivifying power while lying low in 
the south, his gradual return to the higher 
heavens and his gathering strength, which at 
the vernal equinox bursts forth with resist- 
less vigor, calling to life the dormant vegeta- 
tion, and infusing throughout all nature re- 
newed and quickened impulses. This period 
of active and dominant energy reaches its 
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zenith at the summer solstice, and the char- 
acter of his heavenly surroimdings emphasizes 
his majesty, glory, and power. From this 
time on a gradual decline sets in, the days 
shorten, his vigor departs, and he sinks again 
into the dark and gloomy regions of the south. 
Here he is beset by the zodiacal monsters. 
He suffers the pain and humiliation that fol- 
lows the loss of his power, while the demons 
of storm and winter glory in his downfall. 
Their triumph, however, is only for a season. 
At the winter solstice he is bom again, and 
each year sees repeated the history of his 
divine mission, which is a never-ending strug- 
gle for the benefit of mankind. 

When a man who had been a leader of 
his kind, either as an organizer of political 
power, or to higher and better methods of 
life and conduct, had passed away, the human 
tendency of magnifying his exploits would 
begin to operate, and in time there would 
be hung about his memory the same draperies 
that had disguised the real character of the 
solar god. His parentage would be divine; 
his birth would be heralded as that of a fu- 
ture deliverer of mankind. The powers of 
evil (usually represented as a relentless ty- 
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rant) would be aware of the danger to their 
authority that the birth of this deliverer por- 
tends, and would seek in various ways to com- 
pass his destruction. By his innate divinity 
he escapes the impending fate and accom- 
plishes his mission. The histories and mythol- 
ogies of all ancient people are filled with such 
characters, whose historical bases have been 
built upon with just such an admixture of 
fact and myth. 

The Gilgamesh Epic in its final shape was 
written upon twelve tablets; in all about three 
thousand lines, of which about half, thus far 
foimd, are legible. From these it is evident 
that a blending of the history of an ancient 
hero with the mythical exploits of the sun have 
taken place. The birth of this hero portended 
disaster to his cruel grandfather, Sokaros, and 
he was thrown from a tower, in which his 
mother was imprisoned, as soon as he was 
bom. In falling he was caught by an eagle 
(emblem of the sun) and taken to a gardener, 
by whom he was reared. (Note the parallel 
to the story of Cyrus.) 

The first tablet opens with the siege of 
Uruk, a seven-walled city of Southern Baby- 
lonia. Gilgamesh, the irresistible hero, ap- 
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pears to be the besieger. The inhabitants, 
hard pressed, appeal to Aniru, the goddess 
of life, identified with Ishtar, who was the 
patron divinity of Uruk, where her temple 
and worship continued to the last days of 
Babylonian rule. She hears the prayer, and 
creates from a bit of clay a hero, a being 
human, but seeming like a god. This man 
is described as being covered with hair, living 
and feeding with the cattle of the field. It 
is evident that the description was intended 
to recall man living in a savage state, perhaps 
a dim recollection of some savage people 
whose assistance the people of Uruk had 
hoped to gain. Gilgamesh frustrates the plan 
of the goddess. This he does by means of 
Ukhat, one of the devotees of Ishtar. She 
appears before Eabani (the new creation of 
the goddess), and by her charms captivates 
his heart and lures him from his wild and 
beastly life. She becomes his companion, — 
his Eve. She brings him to Gilgamesh, with 
whom a lasting friendship is formed. To- 
gether they enter upon a career of conquest 
which terminates in the capture of the fortress 
of Khimibaba and the death of its cruel mas- 
ter, who was their most formidable enemy. 
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This fortress was situated in a beautiful gar- 
den, in the midst of which grew a large, ma- 
jestic tree (a Babylonian symbol of knowl- 
edge), affording a delightful shade and dif- 
fusing a sweet odor. Here Eabani and 
Ukhat take up their abode. 

Thus far the epic appears to be a mixture 
of probable history and myth. The patron 
god of Gilgamesh was Shamash, i. e. the sun, 
and there is no doubt that the first six tablets, 
which contain the story of the labors and dif- 
ficulties of Gilgamesh in his wars, his rise 
from weak and feeble state to a great and 
powerful conqueror, was intended to symbol- 
ize the ascent of the sun from his weak and 
feeble condition in winter to his glorious and 
powerful ascendency at the summer solstice. 
The episode of Eabani and Ukhat introduces 
another element, evidently intended to illus- 
trate the elevating and civiUzing influences 
which connubial relations exert in the insti- 
tution of home and family. 

With the sixth tablet the mythological ele- 
ment becomes more marked. The goddess 
Ishtar, attracted by the achievements and per- 
sonality of Gilgamesh, tries by her arts and 
blandishments and promises of earthly pos- 
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sessions to win his love. He scorns her pro- 
posals and accuses her of fickleness and cru- 
elty. As giver of life she presents that 
inestimable gift only that she may satisfy 
her cruel nature by depriving her creatures 
of it. He reminds her of Tanmiuz, the con- 
sort of her youth, whom she causes to weep 
every year; the bright-colored allallu bird 
whose pinions she has broken; the lion of 
perfect strength, whom seven and seven times 
(again and again) she buried in the comers; 
the horse whom she urged on with whip and 
spur when wearied and thirsty; of cruel treat- 
ment to the shepherds; and of changing a 
giant into a dwarf, — all of which typifies 
the decaying vegetation of the waning year 
and the loss of vigor and youthful beauty that 
comes with advancing age. Ishtar, scorned 
and insulted, flies to her father Anu, the god 
of heaven, and relates her treatment. Anu 
comforts her, and at her request creates a 
divine bull, known as Alu, i. e. the strong or 
supreme one, who is conmiissioned to destroy 
Gilgamesh. The hero and his friend, Eabani, 
succeed in despatching the bull. The bull in 
Babylonian mythology is a symbol of storm. 
Gilgamesh, as representative of the sim, tri- 
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umphs over the storm sent by Anu; but this 
triumph, which marks the passage of the simi- 
mer solstice, is his last great triumph. His 
friend Eabani sickens and dies. Ishtar, mind- 
ful of her revenge, takes away the life she 
had created, and as the year advances she 
begins the process of undermining the vital 
powers of Gilgamesh himself. His strength 
diminishes and he feels the approach of dis- 
solution, — the fate of Eabani stares him in 
the face. In the ninth tablet, which corre- 
sponds with the ninth month, he determines 
to seek the only human being that has ob- 
tained immortal life. At the confluence of 
the streams dwells Parnapishtim, the son of 
Kidin-Marduk, the only one of human kind 
to whom a never-dying existence has been 
granted. The road to the place is full of 
danger, but Gilgamesh, imdaunted, under- 
takes the journey. Of this journey, the tab- 
let makes him say: 

« I came to a glen at night 
Lions I saw and was afraid. 
I raised my head and prayed to Sin (The Moon), 
To the leader (?) of the gods my prayer came, 
(He heard my prayer [?]), and was gracious to me." 
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On many seal cylinders and on monuments, 
Gilgamesh is pictiu-ed in the act of fighting 
with, or strangling a lion. He finally reaches 
the gates through which the sun passes, and 
after a journey of twenty-four hours through 
darkness and peril, he reaches the sea. Here 
his way seems stopped, but after more dif- 
ficulties and dangers he succeeds in arranging 
with Ardi-Ea (servant of Ea) for a passage 
across, and at last stands before Parnapish- 
tim. He tells his story, and in answer to his 
anxious query Pamapishtim tells the story 
of his own escape from the universal law of 
death. This story is contained in the eleventh 
tablet, known as the deluge tablet. This cor- 
responds with the eleventh month of the year, 
the month of storm and tempest. The story 
he tells is the same in all essential particulars 
as that of Noah and the flood, found in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, except that Pamapish- 
tim, the Babylonian Noah, and his wife are 
made immortal. Gilgamesh remains for a 
time with these people, and is healed of his 
disease by a magic potion prepared by Parna- 
pishtim's wife, and by immersion in the foun- 
tain of life. Before he departs, Pamapish- 
tim, at the suggestion of his wife, reveals to 
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him " the secret of life." It is a wonderful 
plant possessing the power of restoring youth 
to old age. Then follows an account of the 
search of Gilgamesh for this life-giving plant. 
After many difficulties and dangers he suc- 
ceeds in finding it growing at the bottom of 
a fountain. He reaches out and plucks it, 
but it is instantly snatched away by a demon 
in the form of a serpent, and he is overcome 
with grief and despair. He realizes the fu- 
tihty of hoping for aught outside the present 
life. There remains nothing for him but to 
return to Uruk. 

The twelfth tablet deals with the wander- 
ings of Gilgamesh among the various temples 
of the land, lamenting for Eabani and pray- 
ing the gods to grant him at least a sight of 
his friend. Finally Nergal, lord of the under- 
world, consents. 

"... He opened the earth 
And the spirit of Eabani 
He caused to rise like a wind.'' 

Gilgamesh then puts his question to Ea- 
bani: 

" Tell me my companion, tell me my companion, 
The nature of the land which thou hast experienced, 
oh! tell me." 
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<*! cannot tell thee, my friend, I cannot tell thee I '^ 

Still, he reveals glimpses of the sad condi- 
tions that prevail there. It is the domain of 
the terrible AUatu and her consort, the god 
Nergal. Beneath their throne is the foimtain 
of life, always jealously guarded. Eabani 
bewails his fate, and ciu-ses Ukhat, whom he 
regards as having brought the calamity of 
death upon him. By yielding to her allure- 
ments he had incurred the enmity of Ishtar, 
the author of his life. She had made him 
from clay and to clay he had returned. This 
calls to mind another, against whom the doom 
of death was pronounced on account of yield- 
ing to temptation for a woman's sake, and 
the wording of his sentence, — " Dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return." 

The Babylonians, in common with all early 
people, could not conceive of a hf e once begim 
ever becoming extinct. Death was a passage 
to another kind of life, from which all that 
makes life worth living had been extracted. 
Like bats, the inhabitants of the nether world 
flit about aimlessly and joylessly, their voices 
Kke the twittering of birds, their substance 
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like shadows, uncertain and elusive. Impris- 
oned within the carefully guarded boundaries 
of the seven-walled Aralu, from which there 
was no escape, — no hope, — this was the 
theological view of death. The popular view 
was different. With the masses the spirits 
of the departed were active and potent fac- 
tors in the Uves and concerns of the Uving. 
They possessed the power of forecasting fu- 
ture events, and unless their bodies were care- 
fully buried, and food and water supplied, 
they became maUgnant and dangerous foes 
to mankind. Still, this gloomy fate does not 
apply to all. Those who meet their death 
on the field of battle seem to enjoy special 
privileges, provided they are properly buried, 
and in their last horn's are made comfortable. 
The spirit of such an one is at rest. But 
he whose corpse remains in the field unburied, 
his spirit has no rest; he wanders about the 
earth consumed by a gnawing hunger, by a 
longing for food. 

The epic, in its latest developments, voices 
the pessimistic thoughts and views of the 
later Babylonian philosophers. Man can reach 
old age, he may be snatched for a time from 
death, but he only deludes himself by indulg- 
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ing in hopes of immortal life. The following 
from Jastrow's " Babylonian-Assyrian Relig- 
ion " may be of interest: " Gilgamesh be- 
comes a solar deity, and it is hardly accidental 
that Samson, or, to give the Hebrew form of 
the name, Shimshon, is a variant form of 
Shamash, — the name of the sim in 'Babylo- 
nian and Hebrew. The Biblical Samson ap- 
pears to be modelled upon the character of 
Gilgamesh. Both are heroes, both conquerors, 
both strangle a lion, and both are wooed by 
a woman, the one Delila, the other Ishtar, 
and both through woman are shorn of their 
strength. The historical traits are of course 
different." The similarity of these incidents 
with those told of Hercules show that Ori- 
ental influences were potent in moulding the 
Greek tale. 

The mission of Ishtar, found among the 
remains of Babylonian literature, furnishes 
us with a further illustration of how life after 
death was regarded by the people. The myth 
was a nature myth, intended to symbolize the 
changes of the seasons. Ishtar as goddess of 
fertility, the one who produces and matures 
vegetation in spring and summer, is also the 
one who brings about decline and death in 
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autumn and winter. The sun, her consort, 
is symbolized by Tammuz, whose waning 
powers and their final extinction in the latter 
part of the year are due to Ishtar's fickle and 
cruel nature. But when he has gone, her love 
returns, and, repentant, she seeks him in the 
lower world. The tablets describe her jour- 
ney through the seven zones that surround 
Aralu. At the gate of each she must leave 
some article of clothing, so that she appears 
naked before the terrible Allatu, a reminder 
of the general nakedness of nature in winter. 
The description is the description of a grave. 
The dead are helpless and inactive, for they 
have no motive for activity; it is a land of 
neglect and decay. While the dead can speak, 
they talk in whispers only. They are weak, 
and unless others attend to their wants, they 
suffer the pangs of hunger, or must feed 
upon clay, from which their bodies were 
formed and to which they must return. 

The ease with which birds move from place 
to place, in seeming violation of nature's law, 
that things possessing weight, if unsupported, 
must fall to the groimd, suggested to the 
ancient thinkers that birds must be the abode 
in which the hmnan soul, released by death, 
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found refuge. These speculations bear fruit- 
age in the wings that have been supplied by 
later concepts to divine beings and the spirits 
of the departed. In the Ishtar narration, the 
dead appear in the form of birds, which, when 
disturbed, flit about, as described in the Gil- 
gamesh epic, in an aimless way like bats. 

Ishtar's absence brings calamity to the 
earth, and engages the attention of the gods. 
Productivity has ceased and decay set in. It 
is by Ea that a messenger is sent demanding 
the release of Ishtar and the restoration of 
Tammuz. With their return, the sun is bom 
again and the cycle of the year once more 
begins. 

The great gods were gods of the living. 
The prayers for release from death, and 
grateful paeans in which Marduk, or Sha- 
mash, or Sin, or any member of the pantheon 
is addressed as restorer to life, etc., are appli- 
cable only to cases where death has been 
imminent but has not actually taken place. 
When death occurs, the soul has passed be- 
yond their domain and entered that of Ner- 
gal and Allatu, who are the heads of another 
pantheon. Nergal appears as one of the 
heavenly gods, but in that capacity he was 
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the god of wrath and destruction. He sym- 
bolizes the sun at its greatest height, just 
after the summer solstice, when his fierce 
rays wither and destroy the tender vegetation, 
and turn the fields sear and brown. His sym- 
bol was the lion, and under his direction the 
demons of pestilence and all manner of dis- 
eases wrought their work. His attendants 
were heat, hghtning, disease, and death. 

These ancient conceptions of an after-life 
contain the same vagueness and uncertainty 
that characterize all speculation regarding 
the future. At the present day there is no 
well-defined, consistent belief in an existence 
after the dissolution of this material body. 
There is a universal feeling that some kind 
of life awaits us as we pass to the great be- 
yond, but in almost every instance the con- 
ception is built entirely upon our experiences 
that have come to us (as all experience must) 
through the medium of our senses, — experi- 
ences impossible without the physical bases 
of body and organs. 

The beliefs of the ancient Babylonians re- 
garding a future life show just the same 
inconsistencies we should find should we at- 
tempt to analyze modem views upon the same 
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subject. The Babylonian dead were immured 
within a prison from which there was no 
escape, yet they were thought to occupy the 
bodies of birds, to be upon the earth, com- 
forted and made happy by the attention of 
friends, or else as malevolent beings working 
ill to mankind. They were pictured as weak 
and inactive, — both mental and physical 
powers at lowest ebb, — and again they could 
foretell f utiu'e events, and give strength and 
vigor to human endeavor. Necromancy 
(commimicating with the dead) was one of 
the functions of the Babylonian priesthood. 
When we look over modem beliefs regard- 
ing a future state, we find the theologic doc- 
trines contemplate an Aralu, with the gloom 
and horror intensified by the addition of inde- 
scribable tortures for the wicked. Here their 
souls are imprisoned with no hope of escape. 
On the other hand the souls of the pious are 
admitted to the presence of God and the 
enjoyment of the society of the blessed. 
Popular beliefs, however, are as little in line 
with these doctrines as the popular beliefs of 
ancient times were in line with ancient theol- 
ogy. There is an almost universal feeling 
that our departed friends, regardless of their 
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moral or reKgious standing while living, are 
with us, that they feel for us, and often, by 
a strange, mysterious telepathy, make their 
comforting presence known. 

The myth of Dibbarra, identified with 
Nergal, the solar god of the summer solstice, 
to whose destructive powers we have alluded, 
is believed to be based upon the career of a 
historical personage. Dibbarra was evidently 
king of some Akkadian or Sumerian state, 
who stirred up a general war in which not 
only the cities of Babylonia were engaged 
but surrounding nations were also involved. 
Babylon and Uruk were among the captured 
cities. This must have occurred prior to the 
age of Hammurabi, to whom the legend 
alludes as the Akkadian, the Messiah who will 
appease the wrath of Dibbarra and inaugu- 
rate an era of peace. Here we have the 
original conceptions that found their way 
into the later prophecies of both Hebrew and 
Christian writers, of a general warfare that 
was to precede a golden age of peace. 

The Zu legend is a variant account of the 
manner in which Marduk came to be the pos- 
sessor of the tablets of fate from that given 
in the Gilgamesh epic. It was En-hl, or Bel, 
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the father of Marduk, who conquered Tiamat 
and snatched the tablets from the breast of 
Kingu. These in turn were snatched from 
Bel by Zu, the god of storm, and carried to 
his nest in an inaccessible mountain. It was 
the achievement of Marduk to recover these, 
thus establishing his right to the headship of 
the Babylonian pantheon. 

The Etana legend, like that of Gilgamesh, 
was intended to show the utter futility of 
attempting an escape from death. 

The sacred books of the Babylonians, those 
containing the prayers and hymns as well as 
the incantations and magical formulas, were 
written in the ancient Sumerian language, 
and therefore beyond the reach of the masses. 
Only the priests and the educated classes were 
able to read them. In this respect the Su- 
merian tongue stood to the Babylonian cultus 
much as the Latin does to the Church of 
Rome at the present day. Besides these rit- 
ualistic compositions, usually employed in 
man's behalf by the priest, man himself often 
addressed the deities immediately, deprecating 
their wrath or imploring their favor. It is 
by what has been found of these supplica- 
tions and laudations, that we get a view of 
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the spiritual attitude of these ancient wor- 
shippers. It shows that there has been but 
little change in man's devotional nature. He 
asked for what he wanted then just as he 
does now, and employed practically the same 
words in preferring his requests. He ascribed 
to the divinity whom he addressed the attri- 
butes of perfect wisdom, power, love, mercy, 
and justice, a perfect confidence in his pro- 
tecting care, a desire for spiritual union with 
him, and professed a regard far above that 
of any earthly object, just as worshippers 
do to-day. What could be more monothe- 
istic than the following, said by Sayce to 
belong to a hynm addressed to Sin, the moon- 
god, originally composed for the services in 
his temple at Ur, probably more than two 
thousand years before the age of Abraham, 

"Father long-suffering and full of forgiveness, whose 

hand upholdeth the life of all mankind ! 
First bom omnipotent, whose heart is immensity, and 

there is none who may fathom it ! 
In heaven who is supreme ? Thou alone art supreme ! 
On earth who is supreme ? Thou alone art supreme ! 
As for thee, thy will is made known in heaven, and 

angels bow their faces. 
As for thee, thy will is made known upon earth, and 

the spirits below kiss the ground." 
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The same author says: "The prayers of 
Nebuchadnezzar are proof how narrow was 
the line which divided his faith from that 
of the monotheist." Nebuchadnezzar says: 
" I prayed " (to Marduk), " I began to him 
my petition; the word of my heart sought 
him, and I said: O prince, thou that art from 
everlasting, lord of all that exists, for the 
king whom thou lovest, whom thou hast called 
by name, as it seems good unto thee, thou 
guidest his name aright, thou watchest over 
him in the path of righteousness! I the prince 
who obeys thee, am the work of thy hands; 
thou hast created me and entrusted to me the 
sovereignty over multitudes of men, accord- 
ing to thy goodness, O Lord, which thou hast 
made me to pass over them all. Let me love 
thy supreme lordship, let the fear of thy 
divinity exist in my heart, and give what 
seemeth good unto thee, since thou maintain- 
est my life." 

Our author, from whom this translation 
was taken, makes the comment: " The man 
who could thus pray was not far from the 
kingdom of God." 



JEWISH RELIGION 



THE LAND OF CANAAN 

To the people of the Western nations this 
title stands as a synonym for both an earthly 
paradise in the past and a heavenly one in the 
future. It calls to mind a country, fertile 
and pleasant beyond description, whose inhab- 
itants were the especial favorites of heaven; 
and it also calls to mind that celestial country 
where want, weariness, and worry never come, 
and where peace, plenty, and happy content- 
ment forever abide. Its interest to us cen- 
tres around these conceptions; for within the 
borders of the earthly domain, now restricted 
to modern Palestine, appeared a religion that 
has overspread the western half of the world, 
and has been a powerfully modifying factor 
in the development of Western civilization. 

The ancient and original significance of 
this title was wholly of a terrestrial nature, 
and the Canaan of antiquity covered a vastly 
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larger tract of country than the happy land 
to which this name has been applied in mod- 
em times. Its age is very great, reaching 
back at least into the fifth miUennimn before 
our era. At that remote period it designated 
a region whose boundaries were roughly de- 
fined by the Taurus Mountains on the north, 
the Arabian Desert on the east, the River of 
Egypt on the south, and the Mediterranean 
Sea on the west. At no period of its history, 
however, could this vast tract be called a 
homogeneous country, either politically or 
ethnologically; it was rather a designation 
for that portion of the Sumerian Empire in- 
cluded within these boimds, which, although 
divided into numerous small commimities by 
geographical limitations, collectively owed al- 
legiance to that power which held sway in 
the lower half of the Euphrates valley. 

From information gained by modem re- 
search we now know that the traditional his- 
tory of early Canaan is correct in hardly a 
single particular. Whatever race may have 
been the original dwellers on this sacred soil, 
it is certain that no knowledge remains of 
anything but of its Semitic inhabitants. That 
the ancient Canaanites, prior to the advent 
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of the Hebrew people, were of Semitic stock, 
and had been for more than three thousand 
years, is among the certainties of the past. 

Arabia may be justly regarded as the 
mother of the Semitic nations, and from her 
border, at intervals of something like a thou- 
sand years, have flowed himian inimdations 
that have covered surrounding coimtries. The 
present age about completes one of these 
cycles, and evidences of unrest betokening 
an upheaval are already in the air. In the 
seventh century of our era occurred the wave 
that swept everything before it in the con- 
quests of Islam. In the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies B. c. the rise of the Nabataean and 
Minaean powers in Southern Palestine and 
Western Arabia, and the consequent expan- 
sion of the Arabic people and influence is a 
matter of history. A thousand years earlier 
(b. c. 1500) saw the Aramean inimdation, a 
part of which were the Hebrew tribes. A 
thousand years earlier still the Amoritic over- 
flow took place, and distinct traces of at least 
two millennial eruptions are foimd prior to 
the Amoritic invasion. 

It is the purpose of this work to outline, 
briefly as possible, the story of the religion 
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of Israel in the Kght of what is definitely 
known, or, at least, what is reasonably cer- 
tain. That Israel was a part of that inunda- 
tion known as the Aramean, that began its 
inflow during the fifteenth century b. c, is 
now regarded as certain. From the Tel El 
Amama tablets we possess authentic data 
from which we may form many rehable con- 
clusions regarding the condition of the coim- 
try politically and socially at that period. 
We are made fully acquainted with the fact 
that for three himdred years prior to this in- 
vasion Canaan had been subjected to the do- 
minion of Egypt. That for thousands of 
years prior to Egyptian domination the power 
that had its centre and seat in the Babylonian 
plain exercised a controlling influence over 
the land; that the manners, customs, lan- 
guage, literature, art, and religion were all 
Babylonian, so much so that even these tab- 
lets, which were conmiimications between the 
Egyptian kings and their officials in Canaan 
and Syria, were written in Babylonian lan- 
guage and script. 

By Hebrew is meant not only the Israelit- 
ish branch, but all the Abrahamic tribes of 
which Israel is a later off'shoot. The Abra- 
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hamic tribes were undoubtedly among some of 
the earlier waves of the Aramean influx that 
foimd a home in Southern Palestine near the 
wilderness of Sin. Ur of the Chaldees was 
the seat of the worship of the moon-god Sin, 
and from this fact, it is probable, arose the 
tradition that the eponym of these tribes had 
migrated from that distant city. Other tra- 
ditions, worthier of credence because more in 
accord with the known trend of the Aramean 
inflow, place the initial point of this migra- 
tion at Haran, which is near the northern end 
of the Arabian desert. As wave after wave 
of this inimdation ebbed and flowed over the 
land, sometimes exterminating, sometimes dis- 
placing, but more times amalgamating with 
the older inhabitants, a process of nation- 
building was inaugurated which finally de- 
veloped into the kingdom of Israel. The 
stock was all Semitic, but the newcomers 
brought little with them besides the health- 
ful vigor of newer blood. They found the 
coimtry in the fertile valleys, and on the rich 
alluvial plains, well peopled, with hundreds 
of cities and towns scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. But cen- 
turies of subjection to foreign masters had 
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had the inevitable effect of eliminating pride 
of race and love of country, and impairing 
tiieir ability for defence, which imder other 
circmnstances might have enabled them, civ- 
ilized and cultm-ed as they are known to have 
been, to have resisted the onslaught of the 
wild and barbarous tribes of the desert. As 
it was, the walls and fortifications of the 
cities and towns presented formidable barriers 
to the Hebrew advance, thus protracting the 
period of the conquest, and aiding very mate- 
rially in the gradual, and what at last became 
the complete incorporation of the original 
Canaanites into the body politic of Israel. 

While the Abrahamic wave settled on the 
borders of Southern Palestine, pushed there, 
no doubt, by pressure from behind, another 
left its burden to the east, around the shores 
of the Dead Sea and in the lower Jordan 
valley. Its eponym was Lot, — because this 
people occupied the territory to which the 
Egyptians had from a remote period given 
the name of Loten, or Ruten, a word that 
in Hebrew suggested incest; from this cause 
the eponyms of these tribes, Moab and Am- 
mon, are represented as being the fruit of 
incest Of other bro-nches of the Abrahamic 
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group, the Ishmael and Hagar tribes also 
found homes to the eastward around Mount 
Seir, and became allied with the Bedaway 
tribes that roamed through the great Syrian 
desert. To the southeast of the Dead Sea, 
around Mount Hor, among the mountains 
and valleys of the northern part of the Si- 
naitic peninsula, the Keturah tribes estab- 
lished themselves, and were known in later 
times as Midianites, their eponym being Mid- 
ian, represented in Hebrew Scriptures as one 
of the sons of Abraham by his wife Keturah. 
Isaac fades in the dim perspective. His 
name, associated with the shrines at Beer- 
sheba and Beer-lahai-roi, would indicate that 
these places were centres of worship in which 
he appeared as a divinity. It is evident that 
his introduction only serves the purpose of 
connecting the Abrahamic clans, already lo- 
cated in the southland imder the collective 
name of Israel, with the Jacob-el inflow that 
later occupied much the same groimd, and 
for this reason became heir to the same name. 
Esau — which is Edom — is represented as 
becoming the father of the Edomites. They 
also had their home in Mt. Seir, to the south- 
east of the Dead Sea. The relationship of 
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twin brothers between Edom and Israel indi- 
cates that the later Israelites regarded the 
Edomites as their kin in a much nearer degree 
than any other of the Abrahamic branches. 

Following the general route of the Jacob-el 
migration, the Joseph-el tribes, pushing in 
from behind, occupied Gilead and Bashan on 
the east of the Jordan, and with some of the 
Jacob-el tribes (Issachar and Zebulimi) the 
central and northern part of the west coim- 
try which constituted the mountains and high- 
lands of Ephraim and Carmel. This would 
explain the ground for the relationship said 
to exist between the elder Jacob and the 
yoimger Joseph. This last contingent, bring- 
ing in still newer and more vigorous blood, 
under the energetic leadership of their tribes- 
man, Joshua, soon acquired a predominating 
influence among the Israelitish clans that had 
obtained footing in Central and Northern 
Canaan. The clan Ephraim thus secured 
hegemony, a position that made the later pre- 
ponderance of Judah extremely distasteful, 
and led to the establishment of the northern 
kingdom upon the death of Solomon. 

The Conquest, as it has been called, was 
a movement of such slow and imcertain 
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growth that fully two centuries elapsed before 
anything like national life became possible. 
It was a conquest in which the superior ad- 
vantages of civilized life, such as the Ca,- 
naanites possessed, won to a considerable 
extent. The language, manners, customs, 
and especially the religion of ancient Canaan 
became the comumon property of the new 
composite people. The ancient shrines and 
seats of worship, such as Shiloh, Bethel, 
Shechem, Gibeon, Dan (Laish), Beersheba, 
Peniel, and many others were sacred places 
long before Israel invaded Canaan, and their 
aetiology was almost without exception of 
Canaanitish origin. From the first entrance 
into the coimtry until the establishment of 
the monarchy was a period of retrogression, 
which may be attributed to the rude and bar- 
barous customs of the newcomers, and the 
introduction of cruel, obscene, and revolting 
practices, especially in their rehgious cults. 

While Israel was making permanent lodg- 
ment on both sides of the Jordan as far west 
as the highlands and moimtainous country 
extended, they were not making progress 
toward subjugating the lower coast lands. 
An energetic and fairly well-civilized people. 
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also of Semitic stock, had forced their way 
down the entire length of the coast from Cape 
Carmel to the River of Egypt. They were 
the Philistines, and their occupancy was so 
enduring that the entire coimtry, both their 
own land and that of Israel, has been known 
for the past twenty-five himdred years by 
their name. Israel foimd in this people a foe 
far more formidable than in the effeminate 
Canaanites; not even in Israel's mightiest 
hour, during the reign of her warrior king, 
could these people be forced to anything bet- 
ter than an armed neutrality. They absorbed 
the civilization and language of the Canaan- 
ites, with whom they amalgamated, forming 
a homogeneous people, long before that proc- 
ess had been completed in Israel. 



n 

THE DESCENDANTS OF SHEM 

In order to understand the radical and far- 
reaching changes in the cult of Jehovah that 
culminated in the introduction of Judaism, 
it becomes necessary that we give some atten- 
tion to the character and meanings of the old 
faith. It was a natural outgrowth of the 
religious sense, — a development common to 
the Semitic race which can be traced from 
early and most primitive conditions. The 
earliest social state was that of the clan, in 
which polyandry and the matriarchate pre- 
vailed; where children were members of the 
mother's family, and the husband was looked 
upon as an alien. Neither was that distinc- 
tion of family ties which we now know recog- 
nized. All members of the clan were brothers, 
imited by the tie of blood. Another feature 
of the early life was the totem. The savage 
sees in animal life, with its unerring instincts, 
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and the adaptation of its wants and needs to 
its physical surroundings, evidence of more 
than human foresight. The facility with 
which it eludes pursuit, or takes advantage of 
all favoring drcimistances; the secrecy and 
care with which it rears its young; or, with 
the larger and more powerful animals, the 
might and fearlessness they manifest — all 
suggest to man, in the childhood of the race, 
more than himian attributes. They were not 
looked upon as inferior to the human gens, 
nor was their life considered in any sense less 
sacred. Almost without exception, savage 
man everywhere regards himself as a descend- 
ant from a divine animal, — the conmion pro- 
genitor of his clan and of the animal class 
his totem represents. This animal is the vis- 
ible representation of the clan god. Among 
the earliest conceptions of religious duty then 
would be that of maintaining unimpaired the 
blood bond between the members of the clan 
and their totem. To accomplish this, rites 
were instituted, the most common of which 
was the sacrifice of a victim, either a member 
of the clan or a totem animal, from which 
a feast was prepared. Of this feast all mem- 
bers of the clan partook, while the blood and 
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select portions were dedicated to their divinity, 
who was the most honored guest. These 
sacred portions were disposed of by being 
poured out over the altar, or at its foot, or 
by being etherealized in smoke. In some 
cases it was essential that the blood should be 
partaken of by the clan, and among the most 
rude and barbarous it has been deemed of 
highest importance that this should be done 
while the victim was still living. In all cases 
the entire remains must be disposed of before 
fermentative processes could ensue. The sig- 
nificance of this rite was that the blood and 
flesh thus partaken of became a part of the 
blood and flesh of each member of the clan, 
and the clan became at one with its god, thus 
establishing an indissoluble bond of relation- 
ship. It was an act expressive of homage 
to, and conmiunion with, their divinity; and 
while piacular f eatm^es were but vaguely con- 
ceived, yet, as time went on, especially in 
seasons of distress or danger, when it seemed 
that the anger of the divine one had been 
aroused against them, these sacrificial rites 
took on more and more an expiatory mean- 
ing, imtil in later ages, imder such systems 
as Judaism, atonement became the all-im- 
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portant feature. No better illustration of 
the persistence of primitive rites and cere- 
moniesy the original significance of which has 
in many cases been forgotten, can be found 
than in that fundamental belief of the Chris- 
tian Church in the atoning character of 
Christ's blood, and the survival of the cere- 
mony of the Eucharist, — which is a symbolic 
representation of the primitive feast in which 
the blood and flesh of the theanthropic victim 
was incorporated into the physical being of 
the worshipper in a most material way. 

Besides these especially holy and stated 
occasions, on which a sacrosanct victim fur- 
nished the pidce de rSsistance, the slaughter of 
any animal for food was regarded as a sac- 
rificial act, and must be performed in con- 
formity with an established ritual. The life 
(that is, the blood) must be poured out a 
libation to the god. All that partook were 
thought to be renewing the tie of brother- 
hood. Outside the clan every one was looked 
upon as an enemy, yet to harm the stranger, 
or refuse hospitality to him who has sought 
the protection of the clan or any one of its 
members, was, and still is, among the Semites, 
a violation of the Semitic code of honor that 
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brings indelible shame to the perpetrator. 
This protection may be temporary, and usu- 
ally is, but the fundamental idea contained 
in the custom is, that the rites of hospitality 
establish a temporary bond of blood. An- 
other feature of primitive life that persisted 
in Semitic conmiunities down to a late period 
was that of blood revenge. The murder of 
a member of a clan could be expiated only 
by the death of a member of the murderer's 
clan; and as a common life flowed in the 
veins of all its members, it was not material 
that the actual murderer should die, — any 
one of common blood sufiiced; a principle of 
substitution that again finds prominence in 
the dogmas of the Christian Church. Indi- 
vidual crimes within the body of the clan, 
like murder, or violation of the tabus, was 
punished by outlawry, — excommunication 
from all the rights, privileges, and protection 
of the clan, and the favor of its god. 

With the abolition of polyandry went the 
matriarchate. As woman lost the right to 
choose her own husband, she became subject 
to her husband's lordship, her children ceased 
to be members of her family, and for all 
purposes of inheritance and duties of blood 
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became members of his. The pastoral stage 
of himian development which succeeded the 
savage brought with it new conditions and 
changed relations with the outside world. Still, 
the clan was the unit, and all within its body 
were amenable for the act of any one of its 
members. Property was common, hence an 
elaborate system of tabus grew up that re- 
strained imwarranted license or abuse of what 
was held for common weal; these tabus were of 
divine appointment, because the god, who was 
the head and most important member of the 
conmiunity, was the one most especially inter- 
ested in the well-being of the clan. The an- 
cient conception of holiness was based upon 
these tabus, and did not contain an ethical 
element beyond the material well-being of the 
clan. A thing, a place, or a person was holy 
only as they were set apart for the joint use 
of the conmiunity and its god, or, in some 
cases, for the sole use of the god. From this 
same source was derived the ancient concep- 
tion of imcleanness. While certain things 
were holy because consecrated by divine owner- 
ship or participation, there were certain other 
things, certain acts, certain animals, and 
certain physical conditions and disabilities. 
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that could not be tolerated within the pre- 
cincts of the sanctuary, and which had a 
contaminating effect upon all with which 
they came in contact. These were imder 
tabu either temporarily or permanently, and 
stigmatized as unclean. Of these, however, 
those of disability were usually temporary, 
and lasted only till the disabling cause had 
been removed; but with animals and many 
other visible objects the cause of uncleanness 
lay far deeper. 

The savage sees in every object, whether 
animate or not, an indwelling conscious per- 
sonality like what he himself possesses, and 
especially in the smaller animals, with their 
secretive habits, and the facility with which 
they vanish from himaan ken, he often 
thinks he catches a momentary glimpse of 
demoniac presentment that leaves upon his 
soul the impress of awe and fear. The 
jungles of the wadys, — the wild spots 
where underground moisture creates luxuriant 
growth, or the nooks and caves of the rugged 
mountainside, he peoples with races of super- 
natural beings, to whom he ascribes mysteri- 
ous, and in most cases, hostile powers. These 
differ from his divinity in that they are less 
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powerful, and have no worshippers, and like 
the animals they have no individual names. 
These are the jinns of the Semitic race, and 
on account of their maleficent character, the 
animals whose forms they are beUeved to be 
able to assume are classed as unclean. Still 
others better known of the animal kingdom, 
like swine, the horse, the camel, the hare, etc., 
were placed under tabu, and rated as unclean 
by the priestly authors of the eleventh chap- 
ters of Leviticus, not because they were dwell- 
ing-places for the jinns, but because they 
were among the sacred animals of nations 
at enmity with Israel, and therefore oflFensive 
to Israel's God. 4^' 

As brothers became patriarchs, the clan 
widened into the tribe, to which accessions 
were often made by weak and feeble clans not 
directly connected by blood, but incorporated 
by adoption. The god of the strongest clan 
would eventually become the tribal god, and 
the patriarch become the tribal sheik. The 
advantages of settled, agricultural life would 
also appeal to those who became possessors of 
the fertile lands, and had sufiicient strength 
to hold them. The civilizing eflFects of new 
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conditions would open up new views of divine 
power, and create new relationships with their 
god. In all Semitic countries the fertile 
land, especially that watered by underground 
springs or flowing streams, was anciently 
known as " Baal's land," a term that would 
mean " the Lord's land," a term applicable 
to any god, for this lord of fertility was usu- 
ally identified with the tribal divinity, and 
special rites and ceremonies grew up, common 
to all Semitic people, intended to express a 
conception of a relationship to, and depend- 
ence upon, this feature of their god's good- 
ness and loving-kindness toward them. This 
worship in ancient Canaan antedated the ar- 
rival of the Hebrew people in that country 
by unknown ages. Connected with it were 
sacred trees (asherah), sacred stones (mas- 
seba), sacred springs, and sacred wells. The 
cultus was distinguished by its cheerful and 
festal nature. The oflFerings were the fniits 
of the soil, — com, wine, oil, fruit, etc., which 
constituted the feast, at which, in accordance 
with old Semitic custom, the worshippers were 
seated around the festive board, — the god 
their honored guest. That this cultus was 
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incorporated into and became the most im- 
portant element in the worship of Jehovah 
from the time that Israel became agricultural 
until the captivity, there is not the slightest 
room for doubt. The Baal-worship was 
maintained by means of tithes, and the larger 
sanctuaries of the land were attended, and the 
rites administered by a regular priesthood, 
who depended upon this tribute for their liv- 
ing. Under the kings, Jerusalem was an ex- 
ception, — there the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment was under the control of, and supported 
by, the sovereign; but elsewhere every town 
and hamlet had its high place, with its altar, 
its asherah, its masseba, at which the sacred 
rites were performed, and where the slaugh- 
tering of all animals for food was done, in 
accordance with an established ritual that 
made it a sacrificial act. As long as society 
was communal, the participants in the act 
were the whole clan, but as individual rights 
in property came to be recognized, any man 
might be his own priest. The fiction of the 
priestly tribe of Levi, the priestly family of 
Aaron, and the ancestry of Zadok, all belong 
to the age of Judaism. Samuel was an 
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Ephraimite, yet he is represented as succeed- 
ing Eli as the head of Israel's priesthood.* 

Old Israel knew nothing of monotheism 
beyond the micertain hints of some of their 
prophets. Their eschatology, derived from 
their Canaanite predecessors, contained no 
hope for the future except a shadowy, aimless 
existence in the underworld, devoid of all that 
could make existence desirable. Their god 
was god of the living only, and sacrifice was, 
to them, primarily for the purpose of main- 
taining the bond between themselves and their 
deity by mutual incorporation of the life of 
the victim into their lives and that of their 
god. All their hopes were hopes for temporal 
blessings. With them God could be wor- 
shipped at any of the high places that filled 
the land; there a sacred image, or sacred 
trees, or stones, served to call to mind the 
presence of the divinity, who, it was believed, 
had consecrated the place by a theophany, or 
some divine manifestation of approval. The 
cult was administered by a priesthood which 
formed a guild not imlike the clergy of the 

^The late attempt to make Samuel a Levite, found in the sixth 
chapter of Chronicles, is a good Ulustration of priestly invention, 
and is in keeping with the tenor of the whole book. 
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present day. That these holy places were 
seats for the worship of more than one divin- 
ity, we know from the frequent allusions of 
all the Old Testament writers to the preva- 
lence of idolatrous practice, — such as that 
described in the vision of Ezekiel. That the 
priestly, or prophetic party, as it has been 
called, came into existence about the age of 
Hezekiah, and that they made strenuous ef- 
forts to purify the cult of Jehovah by the 
abolition of such practices as were notoriously 
foreign, we can believe. Still their efforts 
were of little avail, because they contravened 
the customs, habits, and settled prejudices of 
a long line of ancestors. The purity of the 
priesthood and the imperative prohibition of 
the employment of slave or captive labor in 
the service of the sanctuaries were unknown 
prior to the captivity. The reformation of 
Josiah, while it was stiU more thoroughgoing 
than that of Hezekiah, was evidently so un- 
popular that the country immediately re- 
turned to all the former practices as soon as 
the strong arm of government failed to sup- 
port the priestly innovations. 



Ill 

TEADITION VS. HISTORY 

Until within the last twenty-five years 
our knowledge of conditions in ancient Ca- 
naan has depended largely upon inferences 
based upon the mythical and legendary narra- 
tives contained in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
with some auxiliary conclusions reached 
through the study of a few pagan writers. 
Biblical criticism has done much toward 
pointing out the inconsistencies and incongru- 
ities of what had, up to recent times, passed 
for sacred, and therefore unimpeachable his- 
tory. But the testimony of the monuments 
and inscriptions found in recent years in 
Babylonia, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, and 
especially the finding of the Tel El Amama 
letters, or tablets, have cleared the field of 
vision to a remarkable degree. These have 
disclosed a condition that makes the Scripture 
stories told of the patriarchs, the bondage, the 
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exodus, and the period of the judges, in a 
large majority of cases historical impossibil- 
ities. These narratives depict the patriarchs 
as wandering at will throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, establishing their 
shrines, erecting their altars to commemorate 
their numerous theophanies, immindful of, 
and unhindered by, other inhabitants, whom 
this pleasing pastoral picture represents as 
being so few in numbers, and occupying so 
little of the country, as to render their con- 
sent to such proceedings superfluous. But 
the enduring and unquestioned testimony of 
contemporary records reveals the fact that 
Canaan contained a numerous population, 
dwelling in cities and towns that were well 
fortified, and which served as nuclei for an 
abundant suburban and country life; that 
these people had passed the shepherd stage of 
development and become cultivators of the 
soil; that they had industries that required 
skiUed artisans; and were largely engaged in 
mercantile pursuits. Among such a people the 
nomadic clans of the desert could only come by 
weight of numbers and force of arms. But 
the Scripture narratives breathe nothing but 
peace and security for the wandering fathers 
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of the Hebrew race. In two instances at- 
tempts were made to introduce warlike inci- 
dents, but their incongruities stamp them as 
the imaginings of a late author. In the first 
case we find in the fourteenth chapter of Gen- 
esis, the patriarch Abram, although too weak 
and inoflFensive to defend his wife from 
the lust of Pharaoh and Abimelech, suddenly 
blossoming into a victorious general, able to 
meet and conquer the King of Elam, who, 
with his three tributary kings and their armies 
of trained soldiers, were returning from the 
sack of five cities in the vale of Siddim. The 
unhistorical character of this tale becomes evi- 
dent when we consider that the Elamite king 
to whom this story alludes antedated the age 
in which Abram could have been a resident of 
Canaan by seven hundred years. 

The other incident is found in the thirty- 
fourth chapter of Genesis, and relates to the 
rape of Dinah, and the remarkable exploit 
of her two brothers, Simeon and Levi. These 
two men were able to slay a whole town full 
of men and carry away as spoils their wives 
and children, their flocks and herds, and all 
their wealth. That these were echoes from 
some of the tribal struggles in the early life 
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of Israel is not improbable, but that they 
were misplaced and distorted can hardly be 
doubted. 

While northern Israel was slowly acquiring 
the consistency of a united people, the process 
in the southern country was also developing 
a composite tribe in which the Canaanitish 
element predominated to a much greater de- 
gree than in the north. Somewhere in the 
south or southeast existed a community that 
was known by the name of Israel at a date 
prior to that fixed for the exodus. These 
people were agriculturists. These facts are 
established by the inscriptions of Memephtah, 
the supposed Pharaoh of the Exodus, who 
mentions Israel, with other people, whose 
lands he has overrun and whose corn he has 
destroyed. The connection of this people 
with those of Kadesh Barnea can hardly be 
questioned, and it is also quite certain that 
these communities were the ones over which 
Moses became the theocratic head, these the 
people to whom he introduced his Midianite 
divinity, — Jehovah. The ethnic relationship 
between Midian and Israel is one of the claims 
of Jewish tradition. That Moses resided at 
Midian for forty years — that he married the 
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daughter of a Midianite, who, we must infer 
from the eighteenth chapter of Exodus, was 
a priest of Jehovah — that he was in the serv- 
ice of this priest for forty years — that this 
service was performed in close proximity to 
the mountain of Jehovah — that this moun- 
tain was a part of Midian — and that Jeho- 
vah consents to adopt the Israelitish nation 
and make it his especial care, because of his 
great regard for Moses, are either the plain 
statements of the Hebrew Scriptures, or in- 
ferences that cannot be avoided. In all prob- 
ability Moses was a Midianite by adoption. 
He is represented as being of the tribe of 
Levi, but there is no evidence that there ever 
was any tribe of Levi except in the profes- 
sional sense of clergy. That the personality 
of Moses is real can hardly be disputed, and 
that the moulding process that eventually de- 
veloped the kingdom of Israel was due, in a 
great measure, to the civil and religious insti- 
tutions of which he was the founder, is also 
probable; but the account which makes him the 
head of a nation already organized, and repre- 
sents him as promulgating elaborate codes of 
laws, has not the slightest basis of historical 
probability. His influence during his lifetime 
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was undoubtedly restricted to the Bedawin 
clans of Israel and Midian (Kenezites), and 
the people of southern Canaan, which after- 
ward became Judah. 

The Hebrew Scriptures contain four well- 
defined accounts of what purports to be the 
history of the Hebrew people and their an- 
cestors, from the beginning of the world to 
the destruction of the northern kingdom. 
These four versions are grouped together in 
what might appear to an uncritical reader as 
a homogeneous narration. Differences in 
style, diction, and conception, however, make 
the careful reader aware of radical and ir- 
reconcilable disagreements. What are related 
as essential facts in one account are often 
entirely ignored or flatly contradicted in an- 
other. These four versions were not the work 
of single historians, nor produced within a 
single lifetime, but the product of schools of 
theologic partisans that gathered their mate- 
rial from the folk-lore of the country, from 
dim memories of their national life that had 
survived in their legends and traditions, sagas 
of the days of old, and last, but not least, 
from their imaginations. The earlier prod- 
ucts of tiiese schools have disappeared, — for 
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instance: "The Book of Jasher " and "The 
Wars of Jehovah," or have been rearranged 
and incorporated into the later books of the 
Bible. From these sources our editors se- 
lected their material, compiled, redacted, 
added to and subtracted from, as seemed 
best to suit their several purposes. These 
purposes were never historic, but aetiologic, 
— past events had no value or pertinence in 
their estimation, only as they could be made 
to furnish proofs of the divine call and cov- 
enants, or emphasized the necessity of main- 
taining the worship and cult of Israel's God. 
The aim of the authors was not history, but 
to establish beyond question the close relation- 
ship that existed between Israel and God, and 
to impress upon the Hebrew people as forci- 
bly as possible the necessity of unquestioning 
faith in, and obedience to, the hierarchy that 
had assumed to be the revealer of God's will 
and final authority on all matters pertaining 
to public or private life. 

These four versions are usually designated 
" The Early Judean," " The Early Ephraim- 
ite," " The Deuteronomic," and " The 
Priestly." In point of time the Early Ju- 
dean probably came first, and began to take 
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literary form as a connected narrative some- 
where about the middle of the ninth century 
B. c. Soon after appeared the Ephraimite 
narratives. These two versions had much in 
common, but the authors of one often ignored 
what seemed to be important transactions re- 
lated by the other. For instance, the Judean 
narrators seem to be ignorant of Joshua, the 
hero of the northern tribes, and the conquests 
described as achieved by him in the book 
which bears his name, for a condition is de- 
scribed in the first chapter of Judges, after the 
announcement of Joshua's death, which shows 
that Canaan still remained in the possession 
of the Canaanites, and that the conquest had 
still to be achieved. Again Judah is repre- 
sented as being the eldest instead of Reuben. 
On the other hand the Ephraimite narratives 
ignore Hebron and the southern sanctuaries. 
All this points to many legends and tribal 
interests not held in common, and an inborn 
feeling of jealousy between the northern and 
southern sections of the united kingdom that 
persisted and became intensified after the 
division. 

Sometime about the middle of the seventh 
century B. c. a set of redactors undertook and 
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completed the task of blending these versions 
in one. They produced what is known as the 
Deuteronomic version. This took place after 
the reformation of Josiah, which followed the 
ascendency of priestly influence that marked 
the reign of this king. The Deuteronomists 
were Judeans of the southern prophetic 
school. They saw the desirability of uniting 
these two groups of narratives under one 
head, and with free hand they pruned such 
legendary growths as materially interfered 
with their purpose. We can certainly infer 
that sectional prejudice, which can hardly be 
overestimated in that age, would impel them 
to make radical changes in, and prune fear- 
lessly, the Ephraimite documents, while a 
tender regard for the Judean would lead them 
to preserve as much as possible the original 
forms. With the extinction of the northern 
kingdom they became heirs of all that had 
pertained to its literary and religious life. 
The school of northern prophets, among 
whom such men as Elijah, Elisha, Amos, and 
Hosea were leaders, had passed away. Their 
labors for the advancement of Jehovah's cult 
could not be ignored, but their views and 
eflForts, we have every reason to believe, were 
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distorted in many ways. This was the age 
in which Judaism was conceived, — a period 
of gestation in which were developed the body 
and organs of that hierarchy whose functions 
were formalism, legaUsm, and priestly control 
in secular as well as reUgious matters. It 
marked the beginning of the passing of the 
religion of old Israel. In that religion Je- 
hovah was the God of the fathers because 
he was God of the desert, — God of the light- 
ning and storm, — the friend and protector 
of the wandering Bedawin herdsman. As the 
people of Israel became agriculturists, they 
brought their offerings to agricultural divin- 
ities, whose shrines were found on every hill- 
top, under every green tree, and by every 
flowing spring. There the various gods, — 
Jehovah, Milcom, Chemosh, Astarte, and oth- 
ers, — under the comprehensive title of El, 
Bel, or Baal, were invited to feast with their 
worshippers and sanctify with their presence 
the orgies that followed. 

The priestly writers, to whom we are in- 
debted for the last compilation of the Hebrew 
literatiu'e, attributed all the evils which their 
nation had suffered to the idolatries of their 
ancestors. They realized the fact that the 
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principles of Judaism, of which they were 
exponents, and their religious observances 
were diametrically opposed to the ancient re- 
ligion, and it became their sacred study so to 
present the past of their people, that the old 
religious practices would appear to be what 
had caused the loss of Jehovah's favor, and 
consequently all their woes. They labored 
and perfected their version not earlier than 
the first half of the third century b. c. Not 
that the canon was closed at that early date, 
for we know that some of the books of the 
Old Testament, notably Esther and Daniel, 
were products of the Maccabean age. 

Very different was the view taken by the 
ante-exilic prophets. They indeed viewed 
with alarm and feelings of despair the evident 
desertion of Israel by Jehovah, and what they 
believed to be evidences of his wrath. But 
they were impressed by a feeling that the 
cause lay in the moral obliquity of the people 
and their rulers. The forms and ceremonies 
of the ancient cult expressed, as far as out- 
ward form could do, the religious hopes and 
aspirations of their age; but they had awak- 
ened to the consciousness that the divinity 
whom they could adore must love mercy and 
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justice, — that the sorrows of poverty and 
helpless suffering must awaken in him a di- 
vine indignation against oppressors, — against 
those who, while living in marble palaces and 
sleeping upon ivory beds, had shown no mercy 
to the poor, but practised all manner of extor- 
tion. The burden of every prophet, from 
Elijah to Ezekiel, was woe and impending 
disaster to the ruling classes of Israel, on ac- 
count of their conscienceless treatment of the 
poor and helpless, and if we may believe these 
storm-petrels, as they have been called, we are 
certain no people ever existed in which himian 
sympathy and moral sense were so conspicu- 
ously wanting as in this chosen people of Grod. 



IV 

GOD AND PEOPHET 

It is the prevailing idea that the prophets 
of Israel were a class totally unlike the proph- 
ets of any other people. That they, and they 
only, were endowed with capacity for recog- 
nizing the true God, voicing his thoughts, and 
indicating his will. All other gods were false 
gods, all other prophets were false prophets, 
and all other oracles were false oracles. This 
view is the outgrowth of Judaism, — the re- 
sult of a narrow, bigoted, intolerant spirit, 
such as was found nowhere in the ancient 
world besides. This spirit became the inherit- 
ance of the Christian and Moslem religions, 
and it has been the primum mobile of the most 
bloody, most cruel wars that have disgraced 
the annals of history, and the most inhuman 
persecutions that ingenuity has been able to 
invent. 

With the single exception that developed 
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from the religion of Israel, God was God 
everywhere; the various names by which he 
was known in the ancient world were but 
signs that stood for One First Grand Cause, 
This Cause was always clothed with a per- 
sonality, and the recognition of their own 
divinities in other pantheons was an almost 
imiversal trait in the theology of ancient na- 
tions. This conception was, as it is to-day, 
imiversal. Allah of the Mohammedans is not 
thought of as separate from the God of the 
Christians, However much the conceptions 
may differ in detail, both religions are exactly 
ahke in conceiving this Being as the funda- 
mental principle upon which everything rests. 
Amun, Zeus, and Jupiter were interchange- 
able terms for exactly the same deity, and to 
this triad one of the Roman emperors added 
Jehovah, making a quaternion of names for 
one conception of universal cause. In Semitic 
countries, under the generic name of Bel, El, 
Baal, and Al (all of which are simply slight 
variations of the same word), God has been 
worshipped from the most remote period 
down to the present time. Bel Marduk, the 
supreme god of the Babylonian pantheon, was 
the fulness of divinity of which all other 
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divine beings were personified attributes. 
Under the religion of Old Israel, the wor- 
shipper, whether it was Moses, Samuel, Saul, 
David, Solomon, or even Isaiah or Elijah, 
unquestionably paid divine honors to other 
gods, even while they made El Jehovah the 
head of their pantheon. Altars to Mileom, 
Molech, Chemosh, Dagon, Astarte, and others 
were scattered throughout the land, or their 
sacrificial rites performed upon the altars of 
Jehovah himself. Nor was this all; the vari- 
ous rites that originally characterized one cult 
were often incorporated into others, a process 
of syncretism which has effectually obscured 
many important features in them all. Juda- 
ism affirms that it was to Molech, and upon 
his altars in the Valley of Hinnon, that the 
people of Jerusalem sacrificed their first-born, 
yet we have indisputable evidence that in Je- 
hovah's cult the same inhuman rites were prac- 
tised, and, more than that, there are strong 
reasons for believing that their introduction 
into Canaan was by the Hebrew contingent 
that came from the southland. 

The prophetic class in Israel has its ana- 
logue in every religion under the sun. The 
nearer a people is to savagery, the more pro- 
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nounced the functions of this class become; 
and the nearer a people is to enlightenment 
and general intelligence, the more it is dis- 
guised and inoperative. The prophetic class 
in Israel, as elsewhere, was usually connected 
with the priestly. It was the function of the 
prophets to interpret the will of their divinity. 
Among savage and uncivilized people this is 
done by means of omens, theophanies, dreams, 
and rites and ceremonies that induce an ec- 
static frame of mind which enables them to see 
visions and hear voices that have no objective 
reality. The patriarchs of Israel are repre- 
sented as communicating with God direct, or 
by dreams; Aaron and the priesthood after 
him by means of the Urim and Thummim; 
Saul and David, in common with Israelites 
generally, by means of the Teraphim, which 
were their household gods; also by dreams 
and the ecstatic method. Samuel and the 
later prophets employed some of these means, 
but seem to have depended largely upon an 
inward control that made use of their organs 
of speech, or directed their movements in sym- 
bolic attitudes, gestures, or conduct, intended 
to express the divine will. 



MOSAISM 

Aftee the patriarchs, the first character to 
engage our attention is Moses, who may be 
regarded as the first great national prophet 
of Israel. The full and exact account which 
we possess of him and his works, when sub- 
jected to the light of modem methods of 
research, fades into the dim and shadowy 
region of legend and tradition. This account 
undoubtedly contains a grain of historical 
truth, but beyond the bald facts of his ex- 
istence, his introduction to the Hebrew tribes 
that occupied Kadesh Bamea of the Midian- 
ite God, Jehovah and his cult, and the or- 
ganization of his people into a political body, 
by coalescing the several clans that came 
under his influence, giving them a common 
impulse by means of a common religion, we 
know of him absolutely nothing. 

Comill, a staunch and able defender of the 
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view that the religion of Israel was a divine 
preparation for the coming of Christianity, 
in his "Prophets of Israel," feels obliged 
to admit the paucity of historic material re- 
garding Moses, He uses the following 
words: " And now I must make an admission 
to you, which it is hard for me to make, but 
which is my fullest scientific conviction, based 
upon the most cogent grounds, that in the 
sense in which the historian speaks of * know- 
ing,' we know absolutely nothing about Moses. 
All original records are missing; we have 
not received a line, not even a word, from 
Moses himself, or from any of his contem- 
poraries; even the celebrated Ten Command- 
ments are not from him, but, as can be 
proved, were written in the first half of the 
seventh century between 700 and 650 b. c. 
The oldest accounts we have of Moses are 
five hundred years later than his time. Nev- 
ertheless, this comparatively modem tradition 
contains some special features which are im- 
portant, and require to be considered in the 
solution of the question now occupying our 
attention.'* 

These features, which he attributes to the 
work of Moses, are essentially as follows: 
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Israel never had a mythology; never differen- 
tiated the deity sexually; the cult of Israel 
was distinguished hy great simplicity and 
purity, as is proved hy such thoroughly Israel- 
itic feasts as the Passover, the offerings of 
the firstlings of the flock during the vernal 
equinox, and the New Moons, Israel de- 
nounces with abhorrence the sacrificing of 
children, and especially that religious immo- 
rality, that most detestable of all religious 
aberrations, which considered prostitution an 
act of worship. Israel was in possession of 
a high and pure morality, unchastity being 
something inconceivable to the reasonable and 
normally organized Israelite. But the most 
important feature of all was the manner in 
which Israel conceives its relations to God. 

All these seem strange and unwarranted 
conclusions to draw from such facts as we 
know regarding conditions in ancient Israel. 
The account of the preservation of Moses 
(copied from the story of Sargon of Agade) , 
the theophanies, miracles in Egypt and at the 
Red Sea, the giving of the law from Mt. 
Sinai, the manna and a hundred other exhibi- 
tions of divine presence and power, are either 
facts or myths — true or fabulous — similar 
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in every respect to the mythology of every 
ancient people. In the light of the twentieth 
century, and the knowledge of the sources 
whence these compilations came, we feel cer- 
tain that Israel possessed a mythology, and 
a copious one, (See page 49 of W. R. 
Smith's " Religion of the Semites.") 

From what we know of the rites and cere- 
monies of the ancient Israelitish religion, we 
must conclude that the central idea of their 
worship was to feast with their divinity. The 
bringing of gifts to his altar, and the sacrifice 
of animals thereon was for the purpose of 
providing a supply of good things from 
which to make a feast unto their EL He was 
their invited guest; select portions of the 
food were reserved for him, especially the 
blood, which was poured out in his honor. 
Songs were sung and dances performed in- 
tended to express grateful acknowledgment 
of indebtedness to him for the temporal bless- 
ings that were enjoyed. No doubt there were 
then, as now, earnest, devout souls who saw 
in the ceremonies of their worship deeper 
meanings, and attached to them a spiritual 
significance. That this method of worship 
was common to the ancient world, we surely 
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know; and that these feasts were often the 
occasion of drunken orgies is also certain, 
and from unmistakable evidence drawn from 
admissions of the later writers, we are also 
certain that Israel was no exception, and in 
no wise different from all the others. Of the 
particular feasts which he mentions as being 
thoroughly Israelitic, such as the Passover, 
the New Moons, etc., we have only to refer 
to such writers as Jastrow, Sayce, and others, 
to find that the time of the vernal equinox, 
the new moons, and the Sabbaths were sacred 
days with the Assyrio-Babylonian people, and 
were observed with feast and song exactly 
as in Israel. 

With the religion of Zoroaster plainly in 
view, in which there is no trace of female 
divinities, which was indeed the source from 
which the monotheistic ideas of Judaism were 
derived, it is difficult to understand why this 
author should make the statement that the 
people of Israel were the only people who 
never differentiated the deity sexually. 

In considering the denunciations of Israel 
against the sacrificing of children, we must 
bear in mind the fact that not the slightest 
evidence exists of any protest against this 
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practice until later than Elijah, Amos, and 
Isaiah. The act of Ahaz called forth no re- 
monstrance from Isaiah, and the conduct of 
the people, both then and when Mesha, the 
Moabite king, sacrificed his first-bom upon 
the walls of his capital, shows that both these 
Hebraic people regarded this act as the most 
commendable and eflBcadous that could possi- 
bly be performed. It was to them the su- 
preme act of devotion which a divinity could 
not ignore. It was not until the age of Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel that a consciousness of the 
enormity of this crime dawned upon even the 
greatest of the Hebrew thinkers. 

That this religious rite was not a feature 
of the ancient Canaanite cults until after their 
contact with the Hebrew tribes, is almost cer- 
tain. We know that the Amorite people, who 
occupied Canaan for more than a thousand 
years prior to the Hebrew inflow, were a 
civilized people intimately connected with 
their congeners who controlled the destinies 
of all Western Asia during that period, from 
their seat of empire in the Euphrates Valley, 
and we can find no evidence among the abun- 
dant remains of that magnificent civilization 
that human sacrifice was ever practised there. 
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On the other hand, the dedication of the first- 
bom for sacrificial purposes seems to be one 
of the fundamental features of Jehovah's 
cult (see Exodus, 18th chapter and 2d verse), 
— one of the few that stand out with peculiar 
distinctness emphasizing Jehovah's character 
as understood and represented by all the Old 
Testament writers. He was primarily a God 
of the desert, of lightning and storm. He 
was a God of war and slaughter. Denuncia- 
tion and hate is the burden of all his utter- 
ances against every people except his chosen, 
and from them he exacts the most valued 
thing that they possess, — their first-bom. 
The redemption feature belongs to the latest 
phase — Judaism — promulgated in an age 
when moral sense had developed too far to 
permit literal fulfilment, but yet when old 
ideas were still regnant. 

We have no desire to dispute the statement 
that religious prostitution was characteristic 
of Canaanite religions prior to the advent of 
Israel, as it certainly was of the cults of 
Babylonia, from which the Amoritic people 
drew all their inspiration in matters pertain- 
ing to their civil and religious life. It is 
more than probable that this feature of Je- 
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hovah's worship was incorporated from this 
source; but that it was a feature of his wor- 
ship, from patriarchal times to the destruction 
of the first temple by Nebuchadnezzar, admits 
of no dispute. Of course we cannot accept 
the literal version of the Judah and Tamar 
episode, but we can gather from it the view 
which the compiler took of ancient conditions, 
and certainly that there was no feeling of 
abhorrence manifested m his handling of this 
ancient legend. To him Tamar's act was a 
praiseworthy one, which placed her among 
the mothers of Israel in spite of her Canaan- 
itish origin, and made her fit ancestress of 
David and the line of Judaic kings. Neither 
is there a note of disapproval of Judah's 
conduct, excepting that of denying to Tamar 
her levirate rights. The story of her assum- 
ing the role of sacred prostitute, and by this 
subterfuge obtaining these rights, shows that 
in the writer's age the institution was an es- 
tablished one, and that he believed it came 
from a remote antiquity, and that he regarded 
the whole transaction as pleasing to Jehovah, 
who stamps it with his approval by making 
Tamar, next to Sarah, the most important 
woman in Hebrew history. 
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The claims of high and pure morahty, 
made by our author for the Israelitish people, 
ill accord with the admissions made, and the 
incidents related, by all the Old Testament 
writers who attempted to give the story of 
Israel's life, and the social and political con- 
ditions that prevailed throughout their entire 
national existence. The accusations preferred 
against both the governments and peoples of 
Israel and Judah by Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
Micah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, include every 
crime that a people could well be guilty of. 
Murder, unchastity, licentiousness, the per- 
verting of justice, extortion, and the grinding 
the faces of the poor are specific charges 
made. The character of the culture and 
moral sense of this people can be inferred, 
to some extent, from the character of their 
legal codes. Of these the oldest, the covenant 
code, a production that dates somewhere be- 
tween 700 and 650 b. c, reveals to us the fact 
that a man had absolute control over his fam- 
ily even in matters of life and death; that 
a woman was regarded as property, was 
bought and sold, under certain restrictions, 
and could be divorced whenever she failed 
to please her husband by his simply writing 
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her a bill of divorcement. A man might smite 
his servant or his maid with a rod; should 
they die immediately, he shall surely be pun- 
ished, but what that pxmishment shall be is 
not specified, while a penalty is attached to all 
other crimes. Should they not die immedi- 
ately, but continue a day or two, then he goes 
unpunished, for they are their master's 
money. The legal condition and treatment 
of slaves; the legal condition and treatment 
of women; the principle and practice of 
blood-revenge, all point to a stage of civi- 
lization not far removed from savagery, a 
state of society in which high and pure canons 
of morality would be impossible. This code 
shows Babylonian influences, and reminds us 
in places of the code of Hammurabi, although 
far below the latter in moral tone. It has 
been the custom from the rise of Judaism to 
the present day to attribute all the moral de- 
linquencies of the Hebrew nation to the peo- 
ples that surrounded them, and the impres- 
sion has prevailed that these people were 
steeped in all manner of iniquity and vicious 
practice. All this is purely gratuitous as- 
sumption. There is not the slightest reason 
for supposing that the Syrians, the Sidonians, 
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the Philistines, the Ammonites, the Moabites, 
the Edomites, or the ancient Canaanites were 
not morally equals of the Israelites in every 
particular. 

To explain the manner in which the Israel- 
itish people conceived of God and their rela- 
tions to him, it has been thought necessary 
by those who believe in the divine mission 
of Israel to employ a special word. This has 
been supplied by Max Miiller in the word 
" Henotheism." This word is intended to 
express a conception of deity which these 
thinkers believe was peculiar to Israel, and 
totally unlike that of any other people. By 
it, it is understood that Jehovah is Israel's 
God exclusively. The idea is not monotheis- 
tic, because Jehovah was not the only exist- 
ing God, but he was the only one an Israel- 
ite could serve; to violate this law was the 
blackest crime of which an Israelite could be 
guilty, — punishable by death. To quote 
from Cornill's "The Prophets of Israel:" 
" Thus the relation of the Israelites to their 
only God was especially close and intimate; 
the religious instinct concentrated itself on 
one object, and thereby received an intensity, 
which is foreign to polytheism, and must for- 
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ever remain foreign to it, — Jehovah alone is 
the God of Israel, who suffers no one and 
nothing beside him, who will belong entirely 
and exclusively to this people, but wiU have 
this people belong entirely and exclusively to 
him, so it shall be a pure and pious people, 
whose whole life, even in the apparently most 
public and worldly matters, is a service of 
God, and thus God is source and shield of 
all justice and all morality* These must all 
have been the genuine and specific thoughts 
of Moses/' Another feature of their rela- 
tion, dwelt upon by the same author as pecul- 
iar to Israel, was that there was no distinc- 
tion between divine and human law, or rather, 
that law, in order to be law and valid, must 
come through the priestly oracles, which 
played so important a part in ancient days, 
and which must be regarded as a Mosaic in- 
stitution. This was important, for it made 
God accessible in practical life, and by it the 
approach to him was made easy. 

Now all these features of Israel's view of 
God are features that characterize a certain 
stage of religious development everywhere. 
We may assume that the relation between 
Jehovah and Israel was a peculiar one; that 
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he was not an original God with them, but 
that they were his by adoption, confirmed by 
a covenant, the conditions of which were that 
their first-born, both man and beast, if with- 
out blemish, should be his imreservedly, and 
that they should make him their sole deity, 
and impUcitly obey his commands. In return, 
they were to become his chosen people, and 
receive the full benefit of his might as a God 
of storm and lightning, war and blood. 
These were certainly features of old Israel's 
theology that can be traced to Mosaic dis- 
pensation. In precisely the same way, we 
have every reason to believe, Chemosh was 
god of Moab, and Milcom god of Ammon. 
The language used by Mesha on the Moabite 
stone, and the little light shed upon the cir- 
cumstances by the last few verses of the 
third chapter of Second Kings confirm this 
view. Again we find that it has been a com- 
mon occurrence, among the wandering Arab 
tribes, to transfer allegiance from one divinity 
to another, as when a clan or smaller tribe 
attaches itself to a more powerful one, it 
becomes the client of the other's god, just as 
we have every reason to believe the followers 
of Moses became clients of Jehovah. This 
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new relationship would involve a keener sense 
of dependence, and higher feelings of devo- 
tion would be quickened by the thought that 
the protection and favor of the god was a 
thing of free grace and not of national right, 
and this relation would be con&med by a 
covenant. 

From the time of Jeremiah and Ezekiel to 
the present, it has been the labor of both 
Judaic and Christian writers to represent that 
the practice of child immolation, which was 
general among the inhabitants of Palestine 
down to the destruction of Jerusalem by Neb- 
uchadnezzar, was derived from the gods and 
people that surrounded Israel. Melcarth of 
Phoenicia, Dagon of Philistia, Chemosh of 
Moab, and Milcom of Ammon, were the divin- 
ities that have had to bear all the opprobrium 
of this horrible practice. This is neither right 
nor just. Of all the divinities of ancient 
Canaan, Jehovah is the only one whose orig- 
inal character would suggest pleasure in the 
shedding of blood, and the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures are literally filled with evidences of his 
sanguinary disposition. Milcom and Che- 
mosh were both solar deities; Melcarth was 
an agricultural divinity, representing the prin- 
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ciple of fecundity and growth; while Dagon, 
half -man and half -fish, bore the character of, 
as he was no doubt derived from, Oannes, 
the fiish-god of Eridu, from whom the Su- 
merian people believed their civilization and 
knowledge of the arts originated. The Old 
Testament writers of the Judaic period 
sought to estabhsh the belief that these rites 
in Israel were only connected with the wor- 
ship of a deity whom they called Molech, 
but Molech, like El or Baal (Lord), is not 
the proper name of a deity, but an honorific 
title, and simply signifies " the king." 
W. Robertson Smith says: "The rise of 
Molech worship does not imply the introduc- 
tion into the religion of Judah of an alto- 
gether new deity, but only a heathenish devel- 
opment of Jehovah's worship." What he 
means by " heathenish development " is not 
quite clear, as it is absolutely impossible to 
show that these rites were not the original 
institutes of Jehovah's worship as introduced 
by Moses. That the immolation of children 
was regarded as just as acceptable to Jehovah 
as burnt offerings, with calves a year old, 
thousands of rams, or ten thousand rivers of 
oil, is the only inference we can draw from 
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the sixth chapter of Micah; but all these 
offerings the prophet regards as offensive to 
God from a people who give scant measure, 
who have wicked balances and deceitful 
weights, who are full of violence and lies. 
These are the abominations that offend his 
moral sense, not the human sacrifices. In 
voicing God's controversy with his people, he 
specifies that they shall do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with their God, but says 
not one word about their reforming their 
worship by abolishing this relic of savagery* 
The picture of old Israel's religion has to 
be seen through the veil of Judaism, but the 
veil is so thin in spots that the picture can 
be fairly well discerned. This veil is the well- 
devised scheme of the Levitical theocracy, 
which received its finishing touches and the 
framework of pseudo-history to support it 
upon the plains of Babylon, beside the river 
Chebar. The nation had suffered complete 
shipwreck, but from the fiotsam, schools of 
rabbinical writers proceeded to erect the Jew- 
ish Chiu*ch. If they were not the originators 
of the principle that the end justifies the 
means, they were certainly deeply imbued 
with the belief that the exigencies of the 
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reformed religion they sought to establish on 
the ruins of their old nationality, demanded 
the prestige of antiquity and divine authority. 
These essentials they were able to supply 
largely from the literary remains of the early 
Judean and Ephraimitic authors of Israel's 
early history, supplemented by the labors of 
the Deuteronomists (who had already red- 
acted and compiled all the older material), 
and the writings of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Micah, 
Amos, Hosea, Ezekiel, and other of the lesser 
prophets. These authorities they proceeded 
to expurgate, interpolate, and change to suit 
the general piu*pose they had in view, while 
another block of old Israel's literature — 
among which were such works as " The Book 
of Jasher," "The Wars of Jehovah," and 
" The Chronicles of the Kings " — were al- 
lowed quietly to disappear. 

It is now a well-known fact that all au- 
thority for the establishment of that priestly 
hierarchy that maintained the Jewish Church 
and the unity of the Jewish people from 
Nehemiah to the destruction of the second 
temple, evolved from the Judean schools lo- 
cated at Babylon during the captivity. The 
foundation had been laid by the Deuterono- 
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mists in the age of Josiah, but no such revo- 
lution in the cultus of Jehovah as was intro- 
duced by Ezra was dreamed of by the pro- 
phetic party of that time; nor would such 
radical changes have been possible had not 
the century of the captivity intervened, sep- 
arating the people from the memories and 
associations of their fatherland. As it was, 
the return brought but a small fraction of 
the expatriated ones, and this fraction was 
largely identified with priestly interests. To 
the labor of these hierarchs we are indebted 
for the canon of the Hebrew Scriptures as 
known to-day; and but for their profound 
ignorance of all principles of criticism, the 
task of the present age in arriving at just 
conclusions regarding conditions in ancient 
Canaan would have been greatly augmented. 
There was, however, no lack of well-di- 
gested plan and careful attention to details 
in the work these Ezraids performed; and 
during the long and uncritical period which 
elapsed between the fourth century b. c. and 
the middle of the eighteenth century A. D., the 
anachronisms, the flagrant disregard of his- 
torical probity, in projecting institutions and 
usages of their own age and creation upon 
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the background of Mosaism, escaped atten- 
tion. 

The old Israel that went into exile be- 
longed to a stage of civilization primitive in 
character, and based upon the customs, habits, 
and traditions of the desert. The new Israel 
that returned brought with it some knowledge 
of the outside world, and a dim and perverted 
comprehension of the forces that had devel- 
oped the culture, — the superior civilization 
of the people of the Mesopotamian plain. 
More than anything else it had brought an 
entirely new view of the religious field, new 
ordinances of worship, new and vastly 
changed conceptions of deity, of the meaning 
and piu*pose of sacrifice, and a new eschatol- 
ogy. The functions of the state became the 
business of a chiu*ch, as far as governmental 
authority was permitted by the Persian kings. 



VI 

THE PEOPHETS 

The political situation in the last days of 
Judah, before the captivity, is revealed by 
means of the prophets, whose sayings and 
doings have been allowed to come down to us. 
It is evident that the coimtry was divided by 
two parties, and that ordinarily these parties 
antagonized over the question of jurisdiction 
between Church and state. Under the kings 
of the united monarchy the question of au- 
thority had not arisen. Saul, David, and 
Solomon ardently supported a religious estab- 
lishment, but did not for a moment lose sight 
of the necessity of subordinating this estab- 
lishment to the power and authority of the 
state. The priests were creatures of their 
creation, and while they might exert an influ- 
ence over the monarch, and by insistent effort 
add materially to the prestige and preroga- 
tive of their class, still the religious as well as 
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the secular functions of the state were under 
the control of the king. 

The last of these three kings recognized 
the importance of giving his nation and par- 
ticularly his capital a cosmopolitan character, 
of introducing the arts and culture of his 
more civilized neighbors by inducing learned 
men and skilful artisans from the important 
centres of the civilized world to become resi- 
dents of his kingdom. This would and did 
impel him to assume a liberal attitude toward 
the gods and worship of surrounding people. 
Hence the chapel, which he attached to his 
palace, and which has been magnified by Ju- 
daic writers into the most beautiful and costly 
fane the world has ever seen, became a pan- 
theon in which the cults and worship of other 
gods besides Jehovah found lodgment. Nor 
was this inconsistent with good politics and 
the best interests of his kingdom, and more 
than any other feature of his reign it helped 
to establish his much vaunted reputation for 
wisdom. That he was a despot of the most 
pronounced type, and that his oppressive 
measures bred such a discontent that at his 
death Israel proper repudiated his dynasty, 
are matters of history; still, the most impor- 
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tant city of his kingdom, the one most closely 
associated with the glory of his and his 
father's reigns, was left to his descendants, 
and for about three hmidred and fifty years 
they maintained a precarious foothold (with 
few and short periods of independence), as 
an appanage of the larger, more powerful 
northern kingdom, or as vassal of the Assyr- 
ian or Babylonian monarchs* 

For our knowledge of the situation in the 
northern kingdom we are obhged to rely upon 
the utterances of the prophets Elijah, Ehsha, 
Amos, Micah, and Hosea; upon the records 
that have been preserved on Egyptian, Assyr- 
ian, and Babylonian monuments, and upon the 
garbled and intensely hostile accoimt that has 
come down to us in the books of Kings and 
Chronicles of the Jewish canon. Of the 
prophets, Elijah and Elisha left no written 
evidence, of their mission. The last three, 
however, not only delivered their messages 
orally but committed the same to writing. 
That we possess unexpurgated versions of 
their productions is extremely improbable; 
still, we are quite certain that their polemics 
were directed against the immoral practices 
and oppressive measures of the ruling classes. 
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They appeared as advocates of just and hu- 
mane treatment of the poor, as stem and 
implacable accusers of those who by extortion 
and inordinate greed had deprived the un- 
fortunate of their countiymen of their sub- 
stance, their liberties, and even their lives. 
As champions of the poor, these men ap- 
peared in the garb of poverty, and in their 
denunciations of the ruling classes they voiced 
a feeling as universal then as now, that a 
fearful retribution awaits those who live in 
luxury and ease bought with the unrequited 
toil and suffering of others. That these men 
were the head and front of a movement look- 
ing toward a moral reform; that they sought 
to establish their propaganda upon the basis 
of religion, and that they announced a new 
and hitherto unknown conception of God as 
a moral being in whom the attributes of jus- 
tice, love, and mercy predominated, and to 
whom injustice and oppression were offensive, 
are facts that can be easily discerned; but 
another feature of their politico-religious 
movement stands out equally clear, and that 
is, that the narrow and uncompromising tem- 
per of their zeal led them into intrigues and 
plots that worked incalculable evil to their 
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country. It was through theu* machinations 
that the house of Omri was overthrown and 
the monster Jehu installed in power, who by 
his fiendish cruelty and intolerant attitude 
did much to destroy the respectable character 
and influence that Israel had achieved under 
the reigns of Omri and Ahab. Much as the 
character of Ahab has been maligned, the fact 
that he most nobly and gloriously led his 
country in a war which rescued her from the 
clutches of her powerful Syrian foe, and 
sealed the victory with his own hfe, we know 
from the reluctant admissions of his political 
enemies* Among these were Elijah and 
Elisha. From what we can discover of the 
former, his crusade was against the social 
evils that afflicted his country. Licentious- 
ness, debauchery, and corruption were ram- 
pant in both the civil and rehgious high 
places. The flagrant injustice in the admin- 
istration of law had given him a following 
among the people which made him both feared 
and hated. Still, his attack was not against 
the old established worship, but against the 
ministers of that worship, who by their easy 
compliance or positive support were impor- 
tant factors in maintaining the old abuses. 
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He has no word against the sacred bulls at 
Bethel and Dan; he never mentions the high 
places, the asherahs, the maccabas, the sacred 
groves, of which the later Judaic writers never 
tire of representing as offensive to Jehovah; 
he does not suggest that the worship of Baal 
is not the proper thing for the Phoenician 
people; he has no fault to find because Ahab 
has erected a temple to Baal for the con- 
venience of his wife Jezebel, — but it was the 
iniquity of the act by which Ahab obtained 
the garden of Naboth that inspired the terri- 
ble denunciation he uttered against the house 
of Omri. 

The character of Elisha and the role he 
played were altogether different. He acted 
where Elijah only preached. As a conspira- 
tor and revolutionist he was instrumental in 
placing Jehu upon the throne, and was ac- 
tively behind that monarch in his crusade 
against the foreign cults that had been 
planted in Israel, particularly the worship of 
the Tyrian Baal. He succeeded in inaugurat- 
ing a bloody persecution of the adherents of 
other faiths, and while the movement he was 
so fully identified with was successful in sup- 
pressing, for a time, other religious cults, the 
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moral reform so ardently hoped for by Elijah 
never came. All the elements of good gov- 
ernment and righteous administration of law 
were totally wanting. Cruelty and savagery 
prevailed, and the reigns of Jehu and his son 
Jehoahaz marked the darkest, gloomiest pe- 
riod of Israel's history. Under the reign of 
Jeroboam II. Israel again became a respect 
able power among the Syrian nations. He 
succeeded in overcoming the old-time enemies 
of his country and enlarging her borders be- 
yond even that of the united monarchy. Still, 
the moral status of the government and peo- 
ple showed no improvement. If we may 
credit the testimony of Amos, Micah, and 
Hosea, a lamentable condition prevailed, in 
which both civil and religious institutes, that 
should safeguard the common interests, were 
employed for purposes of oppression and the 
gratification of pride and lust. The mission 
of Amos was one of warning. 

He dwells upon the justice of Jehovah. 
He realizes the utter heartlessness of the 
forms and ceremonies of a worship that ig- 
nores every sentiment of justice and human- 
ity, — that has in it no rebuke for extortion 
and greed. It is probably before the assem- 
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bled multitudes at Bethel, gathered for the 
purpose of celebrating one of the great an- 
nual feasts in honor of Jehovah, that he de- 
livers the dread message he believes God has 
sent him to proclaim. It was at a time when 
Israel, under the reign of Jeroboam II., had 
attained a degree of splendor and power 
never before equalled. The kingdom was 
greater even than that of David and Solo- 
mon. Judah, Syria, Moab, and Ammon were 
vassal states from which streams of tribute 
were flowing to enrich the Ephraimitic king- 
dom. Samaria was filled with palaces of 
ivory and houses of hewn stone, while scat- 
tered about the country were castles and forts 
almost without nimiber. Pomp, splendor, and 
riches abounded on every hand. It was a 
period of unusual prosperity and seeming 
security. Consequently the feast was made 
an especial occasion of joyful, grateful ac- 
knowledgment to Jehovah for what this peo- 
ple believed to be evidences of divine approval 
and favor. The sacred image of the divine 
bull, under which form Jehovah was wor- 
shipped, both at Bethel and Dan, was decked 
with garlands and surrounded by worship- 
pers, while an army of priests were busy 
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offering untold sacrifices upon his altars. It 
was at some such an occasion as this that 
Amos stiUed the festive songs and silenced 
the merrymakers with the moimiful cry with 
which the people of Israel were wont to 
express their grief for the death of loved ones. 
He arraigns Israel for the enormity of her 
sins, and thrills the assembled multitudes with 
dark forebodings of impending- doom. Nor 
does he leave in the minds of his listeners any 
doubt as to what was the nature of these 
sins. It was not indulgence in idolatrous 
practice, as the priestly compilers would have 
us think, but the corruption of the governing 
classes, — the nobles and the rich, who, un- 
hindered by conscience and unrestrained by 
law, practised all manner of extortion and 
violence against the needy and the weak. 
Their crimes were not against religion, but 
against the common dictates of humanity. 
The officials of the government sold justice 
to the highest bidder; the wealthy landowner 
exacted extortionate rates for the use of his 
land, or exorbitant prices for its products, 
making, as Amos puts it, the shekel large 
and the ephah small, falsifying the balances 
by deceit, buying the poor for silver and the 
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needy for a pair of shoes, and forcing the 
refuse of the wheat upon them. The infer- 
ence drawn from the utterances of Elijah, 
Amos, and Hosea of the northern kingdom, 
and the first Isaiah and Micah of the south- 
em, and also from what may be gathered 
from the Deuteronomist in the books of 
Kings, is that a total want of restraint over 
the rich and powerful prevailed during the 
period that succeeded the separation, until the 
extinction of these two kingdoms as political 
states. There seems to have been an entire 
absence of moral sense, — but no lack of the 
religious, — for great stress is laid upon the 
punctiliousness with which the various fasts 
and feasts, the Sabbaths and the new moons, 
and other rites of worship paid to Jehovah 
should be observed. It was the protest of 
the oppressed that these prophets voiced. 
They felt that the rottenness of social condi- 
tions had reached its limit, — that the God 
whom they had been wont to regard as the 
especial divinity of their nation must be filled 
with a righteous abhorrence of the spirit of 
the age; hence Amos addresses his people 
with these words, as though spoken by God 
himself: 
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" I hate, I despise your feast-days, and I 
will not smell in your solemn assemblies. 
Though ye offer me bm-nt offerings and your 
meat offerings, I will not accept them: 
neither will I regard the peace offerings of 
your fat beasts. Take thou away from me 
the noise of thy songs; for I will not hear 
the melody of thy viols.'' 

These prophets were the thinkers of their 
age; they discerned in these conditions unmis- 
takable symptoms of dissolution and decay. 
The overshadowing power of Assyria was an 
ever-present menace; strong nations to the 
north and east had succimibed to its invinci- 
ble might, and it was only a question of time 
when Israel and Judah would feel the iron 
grip of the Assyrian monarch's hand. A 
concept of monotheism had begun to take 
form, that expressed itself in the feeling that 
Jehovah, who has heretofore been looked upon 
as their God, and theirs only, must be a uni- 
versal God, — God of everything, everywhere. 
He has not only brought the Hebrew nation 
from Egypt to the land of Canaan, but also 
the Philistines from Caphtor, and the Syrians 
from Kir. Amos further puts the question 
into God's mouth, " Are ye not as the children 
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of the Ethiopians unto me, O children of 
Israel? " To the Israelitish people this was 
a new and astonishing doctrine. The people 
at large made the cause of Jehovah and Israel 
one; they could not conceive that he could 
deUver them over to destruction. If they 
were destroyed, what would become of him- 
self? Other nations were provided with gods 
and could have no use for him. While he 
might allow them to be sorely punished, it 
was incredible that the words of the prophet 
could come true. The event proved the 
prophet's foresight, — but it has utterly failed 
to awaken a conception in the Jewish mind 
of the Supreme Ruler of the universe being 
anything but a God for the Jews only. 

The book of Amos, as we find it in the 
Bible, contains interesting reading. It has 
suffered somewhat at the hands of the priestly 
redactors, and the last five verses of the book 
we can safely attribute to an author of later 
date. 

Hosea takes a different view of God from 
that of Amos. Amos delivered his message 
at a time when, judging by externals, Israel 
was on the sunmiit of prosperity. He ad- 
dressed a people who thought they had every 
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reason to believe themselves standing high in 
the favor of their God. Hence his denun- 
ciations, his dark forebodings were looked 
upon as the ravings of a fanatic, and he is 
advised by the priest of Bethel, " to flee 
away into the land of Judah, and there eat 
bread, and prophesy there." Hosea wailed 
and wept at a time when the shadow of im- 
pending doom was settling thick and fast 
about his country's future. Mm*der and trea- 
son were the conmaonest of crimes. The 
house of Jehu had gone down, because, as 
Hosea evidently believed, of the bloodthirsty 
and inhimian onslaught on the house of Omri 
that marked this king's accession to the 
throne. Hosea was no less severe than Amos 
in his denunciation of the corruption and vice, 
and the iniquitous practices against the poor, 
which seem to be the burden of all the pro- 
phetic writers of the Old Testament prior to 
the captivity. His threats of divine ven- 
geance were fully as appalling as those of any 
of the others, but he was the first to introduce 
the conception that the complement of God's 
justice was love. His own domestic imhap- 
piness, and the unquenchable love he bore for 
one, who, although notoriously unworthy, he 
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could not forget, suggested the hope and be- 
lief that a similar feeling of tender regard 
must actuate the great heart of his God, and 
that this feeling would eventually awaken an 
answering chord in the hearts of his people, 
whom he likens to his unfaithful wife. His 
pathetic pleading is evidence of this hope; 
but he sees no escape from God's justice ex- 
cept in a moral reformation that must change 
the entire content of their civil, political, and 
religious life. 

Isaiah and Micah represented the prophetic 
interests and spirit of reform in the southern 
kingdom about the time that Amos and Hosea 
were threatening and pleading with the people 
of the north. Isaiah's mind was of a prac- 
tical turn, and while he was a devoted and 
zealous adherent of Jehovah's cause, he was 
also a statesman of no mean ability. He evi- 
dently belonged to the highest class, — Jewish 
tradition makes him a priest of the king's 
house, — and consequently in position to know 
and understand the foreign and domestic pol- 
icies, as well as the social conditions of his 
country. He recognized the fact that Syria 
was the political storm-centre of Western 
Asia during this period, and while he believed 
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that the mighty forces which were shaping the 
destinies of the world were controlled by his 
God, he also believed in the necessity of em- 
ploying to their fullest extent the methods of 
hmnan diplomacy and statecraft. He saw in 
the rise and f aU of the gentile nations the 
hand of his God, and their successes and pre- 
dominating might impressed him with the idea 
that they were but fulfilling the purposes of 
his divinity. Hence he counsels submission 
and a conciliatory attitude toward the over- 
whelming power of Assyria, and with every 
faculty of his being opposes the intriguing, 
and what proves to be disastrous alliance, witii 
Egypt and the smaller Syrian states. To 
him, however, the infatuation and folly of 
a century later were largely due. He may 
be accredited with that dogma, which took 
root and flourished after the destruction of 
the northern kingdom, that Jerusalem was the 
only dwelling-place of Jehovah. In the cen- 
tury previous Elijah had made the journey 
to Horeb in order to meet and commune with 
his God, at the home of that God, and while 
Israel was filled with sanctuaries where the- 
ophanies had occurred, and where the divine 
presence was believed to be vouchsafed, still 
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this ancestral God of the desert could be best 
communed with upon this sacred mountain. 
Up to the time of Isaiah, Mount Zion, while 
indeed an important sanctuary, was by no 
means preeminent above a hundred others 
scattered about the country. We may safely 
infer that it was largely through the instru- 
mentality of the prophetic party led by Isa- 
iah that Judah was safely tided through the 
perilous years that marked the invasion of 
Syria and Egypt by the Assyrian monarch 
Sargon. From the time of Ahaz (784 B. c), 
Judah had been a vassal state, and had paid 
a heavy tribute to Assyria. There was, there- 
fore, a strong party — a national party — that 
was using every means to influence the weak 
and vacillating Hezekiah to join the general 
uprising, headed by Egypt, against tiie As- 
syrian power. It was to the strenuous efforts 
of Isaiah and his influence over the king, we 
may safely conclude, that the loyalty of 
Judah to Assyria at this time was due, and 
also her happy escape from the ruin that over- 
whelmed Egypt and her sister states. Upon 
the death of Sargon, rebellion against the 
heavy burden of Assyrian rule again blazed 
forth, and this time all the labor and influ- 
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ence of Isaiah failed to prevent his country 
from joining the coalition. The effect upon 
Judah was disastrous. Forty-six of her towns 
were destroyed, and from that Uttle land of 
about 1,500 square miles 200,000 of her peo- 
ple went into captivity. Still, Sennacherib 
failed to take Jerusalem, and, by what seemed 
to the people a miraculous intervention, aban- 
doned the coimtry. It was, undoubtedly, at 
this time that Isaiah put forth his dogma of 
the inviolability of Jerusalem, — this was the 
city of Jehovah, his dweUing, his own per- 
sonal property, — and whatever might betide 
he would never allow its destruction, nor per- 
mit the domination of the heathen in this his 
habitation. The literary remains of this 
prophet are found in the book that bears his 
name in the Jewish canon from the first to 
the fortieth chapters, with notable exceptions 
found in the thirteenth, fourteenth, twenty- 
first, twenty-fotirth to the twenty-seventh, 
thirty-fomi:h, thirty-fifth, thirty-eighth, and 
thirty-ninth chapters. The balance of the 
book is now known to be the work of writers 
scattered along the three or f oiu* following 
centuries. 

The message of Isaiah was similar to that 
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of Amos, Hosea, and Micah. The old relig- 
ion of Israel exerted no restraining influence 
on the corruption, rapacity, and greed of the 
governing classes in their treatment of the 
poor. In all the story of the Israelitish peo- 
ple, as given us by their own historians, it is 
impossible not to note the entire absence of 
moral sense and unselfish purpose. There is 
religion on every hand, but it is a religion 
that ignores every principle and precept of 
honesty, of virtue, and every feeling of hu- 
manity. This moral degeneracy had become 
a national characteristic. It was the mission 
of the prophets to awaken to life and sensi- 
tiveness moral perception. This they strove 
to do by representing their God as a moral 
being, one who requires his people to love 
justice and mercy. On this basis Isaiah es- 
tablished his propaganda, and to his follow- 
ing he gave the name of " The Remnant." 
To his labors may be attributed the reforms 
that marked the reign of Hezekiah. That the 
flagrant abuses and inmioral rites connected 
with the service of the temple were reformed, 
there can be no doubt; that these reforms did 
not wholly consist in the suppression of the 
cults of other gods, but were reforms within 
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the cult of Jehovah himself, there is no ques- 
tion. The venerable Nehushtan, which Heze- 
kiah destroyed, was certainly an image in- 
tended to represent Jehovah, as we know 
from the ancient tradition that associates it 
with Moses himself. 

In Micah the Morasthite appears the last 
of that group of prophets who preached and 
wrote during the eighth century B. c. Like 
Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, the burden of his 
polemic was denunciation against the national 
sins of rapacity, greed, and oppression of the 
poor and helpless. He says: "Woe to them 
that devise iniquity, and work evil upon their 
beds! when the morning is light, they prac- 
tise it, because it is in the power of their hand. 

"And they covet fields, and take them by 
violence; and houses, and take them away: 
so they oppress a man and his house, even a 
man and his heritage." 

"And I said. Hear, I pray you, O heads 
of Jacob, and ye princes of the house of Is- 
rael: Is it not for you to know judgment? 

"Who hate the good, and love the evil; 
who pluck off their skin from off them, and 
their flesh from off their bones. 

" Who also eat the flesh of my people, and 
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flay their skin from off them; and they break 
their bones, and chop them in pieces, as for 
the pot, and as flesh within the caldron." 

" Hear this, I pray you, ye heads of the 
house of Jacob, and princes of the house of 
Israel, that abhor judgment, and pervert all 
equity. 

" They build up Zion with blood, and Jeru- 
salem with iniquity. 

" The heads thereof judge for reward, and 
the priests thereof teach for hire, and the 
prophets thereof divine for money: yet will 
they lean upon the Lord, and say. Is not the 
Lord among us? none evil can come upon us. 

" Therefore shall Zion for your sake be 
ploughed as a field, and Jerusalem shall be- 
come heaps, and the mountain of the house 
as the high places of the forest." 



VII 

DEUTEEONOMY 

From the death of Hezekiah (692 b, c.) 
to the thirteenth year of the reign of Josiah, 
a period of sixty-eight years, the voice of 
prophecy was silent. The Remnant, that con- 
stituted the following of Isaiah, was doomed 
to a long season of adversity, and the national 
party — the party of the old religion — was 
in the ascendant. During all this time we have 
no record of any prophet who dared antag- 
onize governmental authority, and what we 
may believe was popular sentiment. Ancient 
customs and the ordinances of worship that 
had been established by David and Solomon 
were too firmly rooted to be set aside, and 
the destruction of ancient symbols, and the 
abolition of ancient practices that from time 
immemorial had been looked upon as conse- 
crated by divine appointment, caused feelings 
of suspicion and alarm. Besides, the weak- 
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ness of Hezekiah, and the national misfor- 
tunes that attended his reign, created a wide- 
spread discontent with the innovations which 
he had attempted to introduce. The yoimg 
King Manasseh was not slow in recognizing 
the impotence of his father's policy and the 
futility of antagonizing the might of Assyria, 
so that during his long reign of fifty-three 
years, he appears to have been a faithful vas- 
sal of that great power. Under the protec- 
tion this relationship afforded, even while the 
tribute paid may have been a heavy drain 
upon the resources of the coimtry, the peace 
and security assured, more than repaid it all, 
and in spite of the distorted view we are per- 
mitted to get of this monarch, in the short 
notice given in the book of Kings, we are 
fairly certain that the material prosperity of 
the kingdom was considerable. That he re- 
established the old order of things upon a 
basis similar to that of his great ancestor, 
Solomon, and that he enforced respect for, 
and compliance with, the ancient usages of 
the temple cults seems certain. On the whole, 
he appears to have been a king possessed of 
far greater ability than his father, and able 
to successfully guide the ship of state through 
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diflScult and dangerous seas. For our knowl- 
edge of him we are indebted to those who 
regarded him as the incarnation of wicked- 
ness, and the fact that the prophetic party 
was able to successfully conspire against his 
son and successor, after a reign of but two 
years, would indicate that the old causes for 
discontent to which the existence of the pro- 
phetic party was due still remained. 

We have the best of evidence that the 
changes that resulted from the triumph of 
the prophetic party, and the finding of the 
book of the law, were not moral but religious 
changes. It was not a moral reform, but a 
reformation — or perhaps we may say a rev- 
olution — in the religion of Israel. The scath- 
ing denimciations of Jeremiah, who is no less 
severe against the corruption and rapacity of 
his own day than were the older prophets 
against the same thing in theirs, show the 
same absence of moral sense under Josiah and 
his sons that characterized the older reigns. 
No better illustration of the truth of this 
condition can be afforded than in the treat- 
ment of their slaves as described in the thirty- 
fourth chapter of Jeremiah. 

Josiah owed his elevation to the prophetic. 
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or priestly, party. Seated upon the throne 
when only eight years of age, and maintained 
there, as we well know, by that faction, his 
education and training would, of course, be 
attended to by these sectaries with the great- 
est care. Particular pains would be taken 
to impress upon his youthful mind the belief 
that his every interest would be subserved by 
his upholding theirs, which they were careful 
to identify with the religion of Jehovah. We 
have every reason to believe that the nucleus 
of the Deuteronomic laws was framed and 
prepared during the minority of Josiah, so 
that when he became of age and assumed the 
reins of government, the crusade against 
every other form of religion could be entered 
upon with the fullest assurance of success. 
It will be objected that the book of Deuter- 
onomy as we know it contains a moral code. 
It contains just the sentiment of morality we 
might expect as the outgrowth of the tribal 
conditions from which Israel had emerged. 
We find that the relations and duties of man 
to man, and the personal conduct which con- 
stitutes morality, are expressed in the enact- 
ments that relate to duty to parents, the for- 
bidding of murder, theft, bearing of false 
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witness, adultery, and covetousness. But 
toward whom are these moral duties enjoined? 
Only toward their own nationaUty, the excep- 
tion being made toward the stranger who 
seeks hospitality. Toward all others the obli- 
gation of the law requires unrelenting hos- 
tility, and toward the natives of the prom- 
ised land death without mercy. No matter 
how carefully it may define the duties that 
one member of the commonwealth of Israel 
may owe another member, toward all other 
people it not only allows, but commands, the 
most inhuman treatment. 

We might think this distorted moral per- 
ception the unavoidable concomitant of the 
early age in which this code appeared, due 
to immature, undeveloped faculties, such as we 
ought to expect in so early a people. But 
we have before us the code of Hammurabi, 
a code that antedates that of the Deuterono- 
mist by more than seventeen himdred years, 
and in this compilation of the ancient laws 
and usages of Babylonia discriminating 
clauses against one nationality in favor of 
any other are conspicuously absent. Safe- 
guards are put aroimd the lives and property 
of every member of the body politic, regard- 
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less of their parentage or condition in life, and 
there is no word of denunciation, hate, nor 
any enactments of exclusion against any of 
the surrounding people. We have the best 
of evidence that this great people fully com- 
prehended the ethical side of human life, and 
that they associated with their religion a mo- 
rality that would compare favorably with our 
standards of the present day. This evidence 
rests upon the fact that Babylonia for a 
period of more than five thousand years ex- 
isted as a homogeneous people, contented and 
happy imder a system of government and 
religion practically unchanged. If any de- 
pendence whatever can be put upon the pic- 
ture drawn by every prophet of Israel prior 
to the captivity, the very opposite of this con- 
dition prevailed in Canaan. The moral fea- 
tures which we have noted as part of the 
Deuteronomist's code, were hoary with age 
before his day, as we know from their con- 
text, and allusions to the ancient customs and 
superstitions of the desert. The new features 
that so radically modified the cultus of Je- 
hovah were religious features. They were. 
First, The doctrine of henotheism, that is, the 
exclusive worship of Jehovah, and the im- 
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mutable decree that no Israelite should coun- 
tenance or permit, so far as he could prevent 
it, the worship of any other deity upon the 
sacred soil. Second, The consecration of the 
tribe of Levi to the priestly oflSce. Third, 
The estabhshment of Jerusalem as the only 
place where sacrifice could be oflpered and the 
ordinances of worship performed. Fourth, 
The abohtion of images, asherahs, maccebas, 
and all visible symbols of divine presence. 
Fifth, The estabhshment of rites and cere- 
monies in connection with sacrificial acts and 
priestly fimctions that would entirely change 
the character and significance of the ancient 
feasts. These were the principal points in the 
new departure; when we consider the far- 
reaching consequences of the enforcement of 
these new doctrines, we no longer wonder at 
the importance that the find of Hilkiah as- 
sumed in the eyes of succeeding generations. 
Hereafter only one God, and that God Je- 
hovah, who had his habitation in the temple 
at Jerusalem, could be tolerated in Israel. 
Every high place where he had been wor- 
shipped since the occupation of the land by 
the Hebrew people must be demolished. The 
old order of things, the joyous feasts, the lev- 
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ity and license of the old days in which each 
community had its local altar and its local 
Baal, must be done away with, and all the 
coimtry must gather at the altar of the Baal 
of Jerusalem. That these high places had 
been looked upon from most ancient times as 
proper worshipping-places for Jehovah we 
know, and that public sentiment revolted at 
their being looked upon as anything else, is 
evident from the attempt to incorporate the 
priests who oflSciated at these altars into the 
temple service. But the jealousy and selfish- 
ness of the temple priesthood prevented the 
fulfilment of this design, and they were 
obliged to be content with the menial and 
degrading oflSces about the temple which had 
hitherto been performed by slaves. From 
this cause grew up that distinction between 
the priests and Levites not contemplated in 
the book of Deuteronomy, but which foimd 
a place in the later Levitical law. 

That the destruction of the sacred places 
and the sacred furnishings would breed dis- 
content is certain. But Josiah was not con- 
tent with the reformation of his own coimtry. 
The moribimd condition of Assyria left him 
practically a free hand, not only in Judah 
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but also in the neighboring province of Sa- 
maria, and if we may believe the sacred rec- 
ord, he not only destroyed the high places 
there, but instituted a bloody persecution of 
the followers of other rehgious faiths. Neigh- 
boring people suffered from his intolerant 
zeal, so that when he met his death at Me- 
giddo, a well-marked reaction was the result. 
To the prophetic party, who had expected 
that his zeal would ensure success in all his 
undertakings, the blow was a heavy one, but 
outside the priestly hierarchy, who had every- 
thing to lose by the downfall of their well- 
laid system, his imtimely end must have been 
regarded as a token of God's disapproval of 
his poKcy. 

Jeremiah appears to have had a conception 
of monotheism considerably in advance of his 
age; and we may conclude that the doctrine 
of unity as appKed to the Godhead met his 
approval. It is also probable that the attempt 
to eliminate every form of syncretism from 
the concept of divinity by prohibiting the 
making of any image or likeness of deity, 
was in line with his thought. He appears to 
have regarded all such representations as 
idols, and their use in the exercise of worship 
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as idolatry. But dogmas and the observance 
of ritual were not mentioned in the list of 
requirements he puts forth as necessary for 
securing the favor and love of Jehovah, Is- 
rael must practise justice between man and 
man, and the oppression of the widow and the 
fatherless, of the poor and the helpless, must 
cease. This is the ultimatum that he pro- 
claims. We may infer from the energy and 
character which marked the reign of Josiah 
that he somewhat improved social conditions; 
still, the dissatisfied, dissenting note that runs 
through the early messages of Jeremiah, de- 
livered at a time when the king was busiest 
with his reformation, seems to force the con- 
clusion that the erection of Jehovah's priest- 
hood into a hierarchy, and the suppression of 
all other forms of worship, had failed to 
awaken sentiments of justice, humanity, and 
love of human kind, — the essentials of true 
reform such as Jeremiah demanded. That he 
was hated, persecuted, and derided by the 
sacred order, and that his oflSce of prophet 
was disputed by a class of men attached to 
the temple, who claimed to be true prophets 
of Jehovah, are among the iiicidents of his 
life that he fully portrays. 
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We must not suppose the Deuteronomy 
that we possess exactly like that read before 
Josiah by Shaphan the scribe. While the 
important parts and general idea remain un- 
changed, the book as we know it must be an 
expanded and, as we can detect in many in- 
stances, a greatly modified version of the 
original. The imity of the Godhead; the re- 
striction of worship to one sanctuary; the 
organization of the priesthood upon a hier- 
archal basis; the legal provision made for 
the support of the ecclesiastical establishment, 
which had heretofore been provided for by 
the sovereign ; priestly perquisites ; the radical 
changes in the character and significance of 
sacrifice, which entailed the destruction of the 
old idea that all killing for food was a sac- 
rificial act, and the partaking of such food 
a religious rite; the appointment of cities of 
refuge, made necessary by the destruction of 
God's altars scattered everywhere about the 
coimtry, to which the right of asylima had 
always pertained, were probably all the essen- 
tials of Hilkiah's production. The covenant 
code, practically as we find it in the twentieth, 
twenty-first, and twenty-second chapters of 
Exodus, and which was, no doubt, a product 
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of the age that succeeded Isaiah, was incor- 
porated with these innovations, and the whole 
dated back to the age of Moses, and his name 
is appended as the author. The old order of 
things, — how God had by his presence sanc- 
tioned the erection of altars and the establish- 
ment of his worship at Bethel, Shiloh, Pe- 
niel, Gibeon, Ramah, Nob, Gilgal, Dan, 
Beersheba, Shechem, and a himdred other 
places; how Elijah erected his altar and sac- 
rificed on Mt, Carmel, and how Elisha built 
an altar and sacrificed his oxen on the spot 
where he first received his notice of divine ap- 
pointment, — all in direct violation of such 
commands as we find in the twelfth chapter 
of Deuteronomy, are accoimted for by the 
Deuteronomist on the groimd of forgetful- 
ness. That Mt. Zion had been selected by 
Jehovah as the only sanctuary for Israel, and 
that he had indicated his choice by manifesta- 
tions which could not be misimderstood at the 
dedication of the temple by Solomon, Bible 
authorities would certainly have us believe; 
yet in the interim between these memorable 
occurrences and the finding the book of the 
law, an interval in which we know there was 
some literary activity, and that temple annals 
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had been kept, when an unbroken line of high 
priests from Zadok to Hilkiah had conducted 
the cultus, occurs this wonderful lapse of 
memory. The truth is, and it can be easily 
demonstrated, that this change was not a re- 
pristination, but a change in which new and 
hitherto unknown elements were largely in 
the f oregroimd. It was a change in which 
the sacred order that had had charge of the 
temple service at Jerusalem became not only 
the ecclesiastical head of the nation, but also 
tiie predominating factor in civil affairs. 



VIII 

JUDAISM 

Midway between Deuteronomy, the be- 
ginning, and Leviticus, the completion, of Ju- 
daism, stands Ezekiel, the prophet priest, — 
the St. Paul of the Jewish Church, He was 
a thorough-going theologian, an organizer of 
the highest type, able to see and appreciate 
all his opportunities. The humane and gen- 
erous policy of Nebuchadnezzar had allowed 
the exiles to settle in one locality, and with 
tolerant imconcern ignored their social and 
religious customs; but their uncompromising 
and imsocial attitude toward the outside 
world then, as it has ever since, in every coim- 
try in which they have been permitted to 
reside, rendered them objects of suspicion and 
dislike. The inevitable ostracism that resulted 
furnished the occasion for the exercise of just 
such abilities as Ezekiel possessed. Bom a 
priest of the family of Zadok, he was not 
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only in sympathy with all the theocratic in- 
novations that Deuteronomy had inaugurated, 
but unhampered by any civil, military, or in- 
ternational care, he felt called upon to plan 
an ecclesiastical state — a new Jerusalem — 
in which every fimction of government and 
religion should be vested in his own family. 
The rights of the Levite, which in Deuteron- 
omy were identical with those of the priest, 
were no longer to be recognized, but a sub- 
ordinate and menial position was assigned 
him, because in predeuteronomic times he had 
served at the altars of the high places. Under 
the new regime there would be but little use 
for a king; still, a shadow of the ancient mon- 
archy was permitted to exist in which a prince 
of the house of David would pose as sov- 
ereign, but bereft of every prerogative of sov- 
ereignty. He was to be provided for by an 
ample patrimony, so that none of the revenues 
that ordinarily support the state need be em- 
ployed for secular purposes. Except for pre- 
siding, in some not clearly defined manner, at 
the religious observances outside the temple 
proper, and seeing that the hierarchy was not 
defrauded of any of its sacred dues, this fig- 
ment of royalty appears fimctionless. There 
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was no place for him as legislator, for every 
human activity was covered by divine law; 
judicial functions were denied him, for the 
priesthood stood as the interpreters and ex- 
pounders of the divine enactments; no exec- 
utive arm could be needed, for in the new 
Jerusalem crime was to be imknown; and 
no wars were ever to disturb the peace of that 
holy city which was to be the eternal abode of 
God himself. It was not the palace, but the 
temple, around which the life of the com- 
mimity must centre. According to this plan 
the temple became too sacred a place for any 
but the priests and their servitors, the Levites, 
to enter. Even the king could not be allowed 
within the inner court. The Deuteronomic 
idea that Jehovah was to be the portion of 
this holy tribe, and that its members were to 
have no part in the distribution of the land, 
was modified so that a liberal portion of the 
best of the country was to become their herit- 
age. Public sacrifice took on wholly an aton- 
ing character, although free ofi^erings, ex- 
pressive of thankfulness and love, were by no 
means to be refused. A more careful dis- 
tinction between clean and imclean was to be 
enforced; the ritual was to be made more 
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elaborate, although nothing like the complex 
r and ingenious formularies of the later Levit- 

ical schemes, which were devised upon every 
possible occasion to increase the revenues of 
the temple. In later ages, when the tradi- 
; tional origin of the law was unquestioned, the 

y scheme of Ezekiel was looked upon with 

doubt and distrust by some; the many differ- 
ences, the rough and unfinished aspects which 
his plan presented, when compared with the 
finished and elaborate structure of Leviticus 
>' seemed inexplicable if the Levitical scheme 

■ had been in existence from the days of Moses; 

f but reverse the order of appearance, as the 

i research of the present day has demonstrated 

to be the true order, and Ezekiel's framework 
\ of the ecclesiastical edifice shows in all the 

! essential points of Judaism. Things imprac- 

ticable, like the establishment of monarchical 
featiu^s and the division of the territory, 
could not be accomplished imder the political 
conditions that prevailed, and were therefore 
ignored. 

There is nothing in the writings of Ezekiel 
that would indicate acquaintance with the tra- 
ditional history of Israel. He never once 
mentions Aaron as the ancestor of the priestly 
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guild, but it is always Zadok. He has noth- 
ing to say about Moses; he does not appear 
to know anything about the tabernacle, the 
ark, nor the altar and furnishings that oc- 
cupy so important a place in the Levitical 
code. 

Ezekiel was one of the captives transported 
to Babylon in the year 597 b. c. If we may 
believe Jeremiah, this contingent represented 
the best blood of the country; the princes, 
both of the royal family and the priesthood, 
as well as the skilled artisans, who must have 
constituted the respectable portion of the mid- 
dle class, were forced to abandon their homes, 
their friends, and all their material interests. 
The same authority speaks most disparagingly 
of those who were left. He likens them 
to a basket of bad figs, not fit to be eaten. 
Nebuchadnezzar evidently hoped by remov- 
ing the representative men of the nation efi^ec- 
tually to discourage future acts of rebellion, 
and his magnanimity in assigning them to 
fertile lands, and allowing them a sort of local 
autonomy in their new home, inspired them 
with the hope that their captivity would be 
of short duration. But the event was inter- 
preted in an entirely difi^erent manner by 
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those who had been permitted to remain in 
the land. They saw in their being passed 
over, and in the opporbmities that came to 
them to occupy the places that had been made 
vacant, the hand of God as approving them, 
and as disapproving and pimishing those who 
had been taken. Blinded by fanaticism, un- 
able to see the enormity of their social and 
moral delinquencies, such as we have no rec- 
ord of in the history of any other people, they 
still had implicit faith in the inviolability of 
Jerusalem. Their God would never permit 
the destruction of his holy city and the temple. 
During the eleven years that intervened be- 
tween the first capture of the city in b. c. 597 
and its final and complete destruction in 
B. c. 586, both Jeremiah in Palestine and 
Ezekiel in Babylonia made every effort to 
stay the tide of rebellion. They seemed to 
realize the impotence of any power that could 
be arrayed against the might of Babylon. 
That the God in whom they believed, who 
loved and required justice and mercy, would 
interpose in behalf of their deluded country- 
men, lost as they were to every sense of honor, 
justice, and himianity, they regarded as im- 
possible. The event justified their expecta- 
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tions. For six years prior to the extinction 
of Judah as a state, Ezekiel had uttered his 
warning cry, and endeavored with voice and 
by pantomime to prepare the exiles for the 
impending catastrophe, and at the same time 
he sought to impress upon their minds that 
the cause of their misfortunes lay in their 
own moral degeneracy. It was the same old 
story that all the older prophets had told. 
When the blow had fallen, and there were 
no homes nor country to which to return, 
when despair had taken possession of the cap- 
tives, who saw in this event the wreck of all 
their hopes, then Ezekiel appeared in the role 
of comforter. His warnings and his arraign- 
ments of their past conduct had been most 
unwelcome, but when events proved the cor- 
rectness of his prophecies, those who still 
clung to the religion of Jehovah turned to 
him for comfort and guidance. This was the 
opportunity to which we have alluded, and 
which he did not fail to improve to its fullest 
extent. With national life destroyed, he saw 
that the integrity of the Jewish community 
could only be preserved by ecclesiastical de- 
vices, and the result was the scheme that we 
have already outlined. He emphasized the 
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moral features of the Deuteronomic code, but 
his hope and expectation of the success and 
permanence of his system depended upon the 
rigid and uncompromising character of the 
legal and ritualistic observances, the neglect 
of which constituted the most heinous of 
crimes. He has no thought nor hope beyond 
the material interests of this life. The new 
Jerusalem he so vividly paints, while its nat- 
ural surroimdings are to be radically changed, 
beautified, and adorned, is still to be the Jeru- 
salem of his boyhood days. The useful and 
beneficent character of the rivers and canals 
of Babylon, teeming with fish, serving as chan- 
nels of trade and means of fruitfulness, sug- 
gested the idea that the brook Kidron might 
be magnified so as to make the holy city a 
seaport town, through the valley of the Jordan 
and the Dead Sea; yet even in this glorious 
picture he does not forget to reserve the salt 
marshes from which his people must get their 
salt. That there is no purpose in God's tol- 
eration of the heathen world except to serve 
as a useful means for the aggrandizement of 
the Jew is also another feature of his divine 
vision. In order to vindicate the majesty and 
loving-kindness of Jehovah toward his people. 
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it will be necessary that a slaughter of the 
armies of Gog take place, so great that it will 
take seven months to bmy the dead, and the 
captm'ed arms will suffice the Israelitish na- 
tion for firewood for seven years. 

Like the period that had intervened between 
the age of Isaiah and that of Jeremiah, when 
prophetic voices seem to have been silent, so 
between Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah appears 
a similar period of silence. We have, how- 
ever, the best of evidence that it was a period 
full of literary activity by the priestly class 
in Babylon. It was the age in which the office 
and vocation of scribe began to assume an 
importance in Jewish life second only to that 
of the priesthood. It was the period in which 
the books of the Old Testament canon, known 
to us as Judges, the Samuels, and the Kings, 
took on pretty nearly their present shape; 
the older material was being worked over to 
suit the changing views that contact with en- 
lightened conditions and the exigencies of 
Israel's religion had opened up. 

Among the vagaries that became settled 
beliefs with the Jews during and after the 
exile, was the belief that a Messiah would ap- 
pear who would restore the pristine glory of 
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David's house and kingdom. It had seemed 
to the waiting Israelites that he must come 
from the Davidic line, and imagination 
clothed him with all kingly attributes. These 
Messianic hopes had been suggested by the 
older prophets, and were fostered and accen- 
tuated by the utterances of the later schools. 
It had seemed incredible to the pre-exilic na- 
tion that God would allow his holy city — 
the chosen abode of his majesty and power 
— to be destroyed; but when the event tran- 
spired, when political organization had been 
obliterated, then religion came to the rescue, 
and their racial integrity was maintained by 
means of an ecclesiastical system. Still the 
memory of past prestige and power, as an 
important political factor among the people 
of Syria, filled them with an intense desire to 
see a restoration upon a political basis. Hope 
and expectation along this line filled the 
hearts of the exiles. When, therefore, the 
Unknown Prophet proclaimed Cyrus, the 
conquering King of Persia, as the promised 
Messiah, the Anointed of God, who was to 
be the liberator of the exiled people, the one 
to restore them to their homes and country, 
his message was received with miu'murs of 
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disapprobation and unbelief. B. C. 588 Cyrus 
made his triumphal entry into Babylon, hailed 
as liberator not only by the foreign popula- 
tion, but even by a large portion of the native 
Babylonians themselves. 

The fall of Babylon marks one of the most 
important epochs in the history of mankind. 
For many thousand years, probably not less 
than ten, a peculiar and healthy civilization 
had been developing upon the plains of Baby- 
lonia that has formed the basis upon which 
all subsequent civilization has been built. 
With religious and political institutions that 
had come down from the mists of antiquity 
practically imchanged, it had afforded to 
Western Asia millenniums of stable and pros- 
perous conditions. About the seventeenth 
century b. c. Egypt, imder the reign of Ta- 
hutimes I., succeeded in establishing Egyptian 
dominion over ancient Canaan, and for three 
himdred years was the predominating power 
in that land. The decline and extinction of 
Egyptian authority was followed by the rise 
of numerous small states, that for several 
hundred years enjoyed the glorious privilege 
of fighting each other, thus cultivating a 
large crop of tribal prejudice and conceit. 
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and acxnimulating an equally large stock of 
mutual hate. In the ninth century b. c. As- 
syria, daughter and heir of ancient Babylon, 
appeared upon the scene, and from this time 
on imtil the destruction of Nineveh, b. c. 606, 
was the predominating factor in Canaanitish 
and Syrian politics. With the fall of As- 
syria, the monarch of the new Babylonian 
empire became lord paramoimt of these coun- 
tries, and in dealing with them pursued in 
a general way the policy that had been inau- 
gurated by the Kings of Assyria. This policy 
had usually been to allow the native princes 
of conquered states to retain their thrones 
subject to the will of their suzerain, upon the 
payment of a stipulated yearly tribute. Re- 
bellion or failure to pay this tribute was fol- 
lowed by setting aside the native governments, 
and the creation of the recalcitrant state into 
an Assyrian province. Further evidence of 
unrest, or desperate and protracted resistance 
to Assyrian arms, usually ended in the depor- 
tation of large bodies of these natives, the best 
and most influential of the land, to some dis- 
tant part of the empire, and the introduction 
of an equally large contingent of loyal sub- 
jects to take their places. Such had been the 
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method pursued by Sargon upon the capture 
of Samaria, and in like manner Nebuchad- 
nezzar deported the principal inhabitants of 
Judah in 597 b. c.^ and of Jerusalem upon 
its destruction in 586 b. c. 

With the fall of Babylon the Semites 
ceased to be the dominant race in Western 
Asia, and the Aryans, with totally different 
conceptions of government and religion, as- 
sumed control. The change was a retrograde 
one. Under the system of old Babylon the 
king was regarded as the vicegerent of God, 
and he was restrained by certain inmiutable 
laws and customs from exceeding his prerog- 
atives which he dare not disregard; the peo- 
ple were protected by written laws and an- 
cient customs, the inviolability of which was 
guaranteed by the strongest covenant that 
religion could impose. With the advent of 
Aryan rule these guarantees of good gov- 
ernment were swept away; everything de- 
pended upon the will or caprice of the sov- 
ereign, and an era of absolutism was inau- 
gurated. 

The policy of Cyrus regarding the religion 
of the people of his new dependencies was 
totally different from that of the Babylonian 
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monarchs. While their toleration was that of 
indifference, and they did not allow it as a 
factor in their management of subject na- 
tions, Cyrus recognized the tenacity with 
which a people climg to their gods and their 
religious beliefs, and that it was an easy and 
profitable way to gain their good-will and 
true-hearted allegiance by manifesting an in- 
terest in, and giving material aid toward, the 
maintenance of the various forms of worship. 
In an inscription of his that has been un- 
earthed, he says: " The gods whose sanctu- 
aries from of old have lain in ruins, I brought 
back again to their dwelling-places and 
caused them to reside there forever. All of 
the citizens of these lands I assembled, and I 
restored them to their homes.'' (Cyrus Cyl. 
31-82.) 

From the anxiety manifested by the exiles 
in the earlier part of the captivity to return 
to their homes and friends, but especially to 
the benefits and comforts derived from the 
exercise of their religious duties, it might at 
first sight seem that the general permission 
given by Cyrus would have been eagerly ac- 
cepted, and that a large portion of the Is- 
raelitish exiles would have embraced the 
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opportunity. Indeed, so natural and seem- 
ingly conclusive is this view that the chroni- 
cler, writing about three hundred years later, 
assumes that this must have been the case, 
and proceeds to embellish a tradition of the 
return of Sheshbazzar, Zerubbabel, Jeshua, 
and nine others (twelve in all) , with a detailed 
accoimt of a company that numbered about 
fifty thousand. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that a period of sixty years had inter- 
vened, a period sufiiciently long for two gen- 
erations to pass away. From what we know 
of the condition of these people in Babylonia, 
we can be certain that they had become iden- 
tified with the material interests of the coim- 
try, so that they formed rich and prosperous 
communities, that they had foimded schools 
and become intellectually the head and brain 
of their race, and further, that Babylonian 
Jews continued to hold this exalted position 
imtil the favor of the Ptolemies, some two 
himdred years later, enabled the Alexandrian 
Jews to establish similar institutions that 
finally eclipsed those of Babylon. 

In all probability no writer ever attempted 
to write history who drew upon his imagina- 
tion for material to the extent that the chron- 
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icier drew upon his. That he was a person 
so devoted to the interests of the hierarchy 
that no event past, present, or future pos- 
sessed for him the slightest value unless it 
could be made to subserve these interests, is 
the only conclusion that can be drawn from 
the product of his pen. The two chronicles, 
Ezra and Nehemiah, are unquestionably the 
work of this author, who lived and wrote 
diu'ing the Greek period, probably between 
280 and 250 b. c, at a time when Judaism 
had become fairly well crystallized. In tiie 
order of events as set forth by him, Cyrus, 
in the first year of his accession to the throne 
of Babylon, not only gave special permission 
to the exiled Jews to return to their own 
country, imder the leadership of princes of 
their royal blood, but by a firman that fur- 
nished them with both protection and mate- 
rial assistance, he enjoined them to proceed 
to Jerusalem, and there immediately com- 
mence the rebuilding of their temple and the 
reestablishment of their ancient worship. To 
further this purpose, he delivered into the 
hands of these princes the furnishings and 
paraphernalia of the cultus that Nebuchad- 
nezzar had taken from the temple of Solo- 
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mon. The Cyrus Cylinder, which we have 
quoted above, confirms the belief that this 
would be in accordance with his policy, and 
there is good reason to believe that a general 
exodus, headed by the princes of the Davidic 
line, would have met his approval. That 
there was no inmiediate response to his edict 
of freedom by the exiled Jews, we can feel 
quite certain from what we can gather from 
the Deutero-Isaiah, who scolds, and pleads, 
and bitterly complains of the general apathy 
of his coimtrymen concerning their return. 
We are also led to the same conclusion from 
the silence of both Haggai and Zachariah, 
neither of whom allude to any body of ex- 
iles who have come from Babylon, bearing 
rich gifts and the treasures of the first tem- 
ple, and armed with plenary authority for 
the rebuilding of the house of God and the 
reestablishment of the ancient worship. That 
sometime between the accession of Cyrus, in 
538 B. c, and the laying of the foundation 
of the second temple, in 520 b. c, an expedi- 
tion headed by Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel 
did set forth is quite certain, because the lat- 
ter, Zerubbabel, certainly appears in Jerusalem 
at this later date, and it is also extremely 
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probable that they did not come alone. Their 
rank and prestige as princes of the Davidie 
line would warrant the belief that a consid- 
erable retinue attended them, and also that a 
considerable number of those whose family 
ties or business interests did not prevent would 
avail themselves of this opportimity of be- 
coming citizens of the new commonwealth of 
IsraeL But what that number was, or who 
they were, or when the expedition set forth, 
are unanswered and unanswerable questions. 

The lists furnished us by the chronicler in 
the book of Ezra are valueless, because these 
same lists are made to do duty a hundred 
years later in the enumeration of those found 
in the land by Nehemiah. The chronicler 
would have us believe that the exiles imder 
Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel returned to a 
land entirely denuded of inhabitants, — to 
Jerusalem, a city that for fifty years had 
remained a desolate and iminhabited ruin. 
Now all this is intrinsically improbable; no 
coimtry was ever so denuded of its inhabitants 
by any conquest that a considerable percent- 
age of the native population did not remain. 
Allowing the widest estimate for those car- 
ried into captivity and those who migrated to 
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Egypt, still not more than one in five, and 
probably not more than one in ten, could have 
been taken, while it is entirely improbable 
that those destroyed by war and famine could 
have greatly exceeded in nimabers those that 
went into captivity. Jeremiah tells us that 
the poor of the land, which in any and every 
country means a large majority of the popu- 
lation, were not taken; that the captains of 
the forces that were in the fields, Ishmael, 
Johanan, and Jonathan, the sons of Kareah, 
Seraiah, the son of Tanhumeth, and the sons 
of Ephai, and Jezaniah, — they and their men, 
— returned to Gedahah, who had been ap- 
pointed governor of the land by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who had committed to his care the 
men, and women, and children, and poor of 
the land that were not carried away captive 
to Babylon. This Gedaliah was grandson 
of Shaphan, who read the book of the law 
found in the temple to King Josiah, a Jew 
of the Jews, and his selection as governor is 
proof of Nebuchadnezzar's kindly intent. 
We read fvui;her in the fortieth and forty- 
first chapters of Jeremiah that there were 
Jews, and we may infer from the text a 
considerable nimiber, who, during the stress 
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of war, had sought refuge m the neighboring 
states of Ammon, Moab, and Edom, who re- 
turned when peaceful conditions were again 
estabUshed. We also leam that as early as 
the assassination of Gedaliah, which took 
place within a few months from the destruc- 
tion of the city, the ruined temple was being 
utilized for purposes of worship; and it is 
significant that the participants in this act, as 
described in Jeremiah xli. 5, were men from 
Shechem, from Shiloh, and from Samaria, — 
all towns of old Israel. It is extremely un- 
likely that the old altar at Jerusalem, which 
we have good reason to believe was, in the 
old temple, a projection of the original rock 
upon which the structure was built, ceased to 
be a revered and hallowed object. It is quite 
certain both Jews and Samaritans who re- 
mained faithful to Jehovah, during the sev- 
enty years that intervened between the de- 
struction of the edifice and its rebuilding, 
were wont to assemble here, bringing offer- 
ings and incense in their hands to this the 
house of their God. So far as the land of 
Israel and Judah is concerned, there is an 
unbroken silence during these seventy years, 
and we can only judge of the period by the 
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imperfect glimpse we get in the begimiing, 
and an equally unsatisfactory one that marks 
the epoch of the return. 

It is evident that quite a portion of the 
exiles, especially those whose ancestors had 
been prosperous and influential in their na- 
tive land, while they were most unwilling to 
relinquish the material advantages of Baby- 
lon for the uncertainties of a land in which 
imsettled conditions prevailed, and in which 
the Jewish people were subjected to many 
indignities, still had a sentimental regard for 
the old home of their race. Outside the aris- 
tocratic and priestly classes, who would have 
a strong personal interest in the rehabilitation 
of the Jewish state and religion, there were 
probably many devoted worshippers of Je- 
hovah. These people undoubtedly contrib- 
uted liberally toward the rebuilding of the 
temple and the reestablishment of temple 
worship, but it was the natives of the land 
— not of Judah alone, but of Samaria as 
well — to whom Haggai appealed, and to 
whom he promised wonderful exhibitions of 
God's power in their behalf. These utter- 
ances were made at a time when the youth- 
ful Darius was engaged in a life and death 
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struggle with insurrections and conspiracies, 
that made the opening years of his reign full 
of doubt and uncertaiuty; when nations were 
being made and unmade in a day, and the air 
was tense with expectancy, and not the least 
among the expected things that were to hap- 
pen was the elevation of Zerubbabel, as the 
promised Messiah, upon the throne of imited 
Israel. The fall and sack of Babylon, how- 
ever, by the forces of Darius, and the rapid 
successes of his arms in other parts of his 
empire, soon disillusioned the unhappy people, 
and it was at this juncture that Zerubbabel, 
the last scion of the house of David, vanishes 
from our view. Haggai also suddenly be- 
comes silent; but Zechariah takes up the 
burden of prophecy and infuses new spirit 
into the work of rebuildiug the house of God. 
The value of the chronicler's work lies in 
the picture he paints of his own age; it re- 
flects but little that is real besides this. Ju- 
daism had practically reached its full devel- 
opment; the hierarchy had complete and un- 
hampered control of the lives and destinies 
of the Judean people, who by precept, threat- 
enings, the dread engine of excommunica- 
tion, and even, as we learn from Nehemiah, 
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by personal violence, confiscation of property, 
and death, had been sifted and refined to that 
degree that, for a Jew, disobedience to 
priestly dictation was an unimaginable of- 
fence. A light or flippant remark about the 
temple was blasphemy, punishable by death. 
In an atmosphere charged with such bigoted 
and intolerant ideas, and the practices they 
involve, with which our chronicler is fully 
in accord, he feels the necessity of ignoring, 
as far as possible, the facts that militate 
against his system, and of supplying appro- 
priate data to establish its claims. He there- 
fore distorts such historical facts as cannot 
be ignored, and gives entirely new renderings 
of the traditional material that forms the lit- 
erary heritage of his race. He invents names, 
genealogies, and incidents in order to make 
a connected account of the past history of 
Israel, such as must have beeUj in order to 
give the necessary authority and force to 
present conditions. In accordance with this 
plan, the edict of Cyrus must have been fol- 
lowed by a large, a very general exodus of 
the Babylonian exiles. There are two rea- 
sons why this should be. First, because it is 
inconceivable that these pious exiles, who have 
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been impatiently waiting for seventy years 
for this hoped for opportunity, should ignore 
it, and second, he feels a necessity of account- 
ing for the numerous population that occupied 
the territory of Judah as early as 620 b. c. 
He sees how important to the credibility of his 
story is an immediate beginning of the work 
of rebuilding the temple, and therefore has 
Zerubbabel lay the foundations in the second 
month of the second year (b. c. 687) ; then, 
as it was a historical fact that could not be 
ignored, that the work was not commenced 
until B. c. 520, he introduces the fiction of 
hindrances by the people of the land, espe- 
cially the Samaritans, because they were not 
allowed to participate in the enterprise. To 
support the fiction he makes use of letters 
purported to have been written by these ad- 
versaries to Artaxerxes, King of Persia, in 
which they charge the Jews with rebuilding 
the city walls and contemplating rebellion. 
Now the first Artaxerxes to rule over the 
Persian Empire after Cyrus, reigned from 
B. c. 464 to B. c. 424, a period of forty years, 
and until recently Jewish and Christian chro- 
nologists have fixed upon this reign as the 
one in which Nehemiah, as governor of Ju- 
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dah, did rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. It 
will be seen that these letters, which unques- 
tionably belong to the age of Nehemiah, can 
hardly be made to do duty nearly a century 
earlier, at a time when Cyrus himself, who 
had ordered the rebuilding of the temple, 
was still alive, and would, without doubt, have 
seen that his orders were obeyed. 

We have said that the book of Nehemiah 
was a product of the chronicler^s pen. It 
contains material, however, that purports to 
be memoirs of that distinguished Jewish lay- 
man, written by himself. The internal evi- 
dence, supported at many points by histori- 
cal facts and probabilities, leads us to believe 
that these memoirs have come down to us in 
a sadly mutilated state ; that the grossest kind 
of substitution has been practised in order 
to minimize as much as possible the credit that 
belongs to Nehemiah, for the radical and 
efficient measiu^s that resulted in fully devel- 
oped Judaism, — measures that only a royal 
governor, armed with plenary authority, could 
enforce. In the chronicler's age, some two 
centuries later, the sacred character of this 
system was unquestioned. The belief that 
Judaism was a repristination of ancient Mosa- 
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ism effected through the instrumentality of 
the priesthood, mider the lead of Ezra, had 
been foisted upon the easily duped Israelites. 
It is evident that those who remained in Baby- 
lon, who for reasons not difficult to under- 
stand neglected to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of return, became the advocates 
of stringent separation from the gentile 
world, a stricter observance of the Sabbath, 
the rite of ch'cumcision, and an insistence upon 
ritual and temple service. They became the 
exponents of such an all-round exclusiveness 
as would render them a pure and holy peo- 
ple, that is, uncontaminated by contact with 
the non-Jewish world, all of whom were of- 
fensive to Jehovah, and consequently imclean 
(unholy). These rigid and uncompromising 
doctrines found a considerable body of ad- 
herents in Judea, which was being continually 
augmented by returning exiles, but with a 
large majority of the permanent residents, 
especially those who were the well-to-do and 
influential in both social and priestly circles, 
more liberal sentiments prevailed, and alli- 
ances with surrounding people became a com- 
mon custom. These neighbors, especially the 
Samaritans, were identified as worshippers of 
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Jehovah, and his shrine at Jerusalem was a 
common gathering-place for purposes of wor- 
ship. Left to themselves there is little doubt 
that it would have been only a question of 
time when the holy city and the temple serv- 
ice would have become the common property 
and common care of the people who occupied 
the ancient limits of Judah and Israel. To 
the Jews of the dispersion this tendency was 
most distasteful; their knowledge of Jeru- 
salem was derived chiefly from the idealizing 
memories of their ancestors. They felt that 
the restoration promised by their prophets, 
by which the old rights, privileges, and ma- 
terial advantages of which these ancestors had 
been deprived, must be restored to them, — 
or at least to only those of pure Jewish blood. 
It was repugnant to all their feelings of jus- 
tice and equity that strangers should be al- 
lowed to share in these priceless benefits. 
Filled with these views, entirely imbued with 
a spirit of devotion to the cause of Jehovah 
and his native land, Nehemiah seized the op- 
portimity his position at the court of the 
Persian king presented, and obtained an ap- 
pointment as governor of Jerusalem and a 
small tract of country immediately surround- 
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ing it. This subdistrict of Judah contained 
considerably less than 400 square miles, and 
was the most desolate and barren part of 
Palestine; its only claim to any importance 
whatever resided in the sacred character of 
the dty Nehemiah had so earnestly besought 
permission to restore. Filled with a zeal that 
knew no bounds, keen, energetic, self-reliant, 
and wise, he made use of all the means the 
little district afforded, and accomplished his 
work of restoration before revealing the well- 
laid plan of exclusiveness, — the principal and 
most important object of his mission. 

With the city surrounded by walls so that 
ingress and egress could be controlled, sup- 
ported by the soldiers of the Persian king, 
and a greatly increased party in sympathy 
with the measures he proposes, he proceeds 
to inaugurate his reform. First and fore- 
most, no person not a full-blooded Jew could 
participate in the rights and benefits of Jew- 
ish citizenship. Second, all entangling alli- 
ances must be avoided, especially those of 
marriage with non-Jewish people. Third, all 
Jews that had formed such alliances must 
forthwith renounce them, that is, separate 
from and entirely discard such wives and 
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their children. Fourth, strict observance of 
the Sabbath, in which no work nor business 
of any kind would be allowed. Fifth, the 
organization of temple service upon the plan 
outlined by Ezekiel; the absolute sanctity 
of the temple and the priesthood, and the 
imposition of tithes to support the cultus. 
That these measures met with vigorous pro- 
test from the respectable portion of the com- 
mimity, we have ample testimony, but it is 
testimony as seen through the chronicler's 
distorted vision. The book of Ruth, a prod- 
uct of this age, voices this protest in a very 
beautiful manner, but the energy of Nehe- 
miah, backed by official authority and military 
power, was sufficient to override all protest. 
Those who refused to conform to the infamy 
of abandoning their families, suffered ex- 
conmiunication, which entailed loss of prop- 
erty, blows, and even death. The first fruits 
of these bigoted and intolerant measures was 
the Samaritan schism and the building of a 
rival temple upon Mt. Gerizim. The feeling 
of mutual fellowship and kindred interest in 
the sanctuary at Jerusalem, that had existed 
between Jew and Samaritan since the rebuild- 
ing of the temple, was turned into feelings 
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of bitterest hate, and there is abundant rea- 
son for believing, as asserted by Josephus, 
that many of the people, including a con- 
siderable number of the priesthood, seceded 
and joined the Samaritan commimity. 

The chronicler paints an entirely different 
pictiu-e. According to his version of the mat- 
ter, it was not Nehemiah at all that instituted 
the reforms (as they are called) we have just 
noted, but Ezra the priest, — a ready scribe 
in the law of Moses. We are given to under- 
stand that it was by miraculous intervention. 
" The hand of the Lord his God was upon 
him so that the king granted him all his re- 
quests." " Upon the first day of the first 
month of the seventh year of Artaxerxes 
began he to go up to Jerusalem, and he came 
to Jerusalem in the fifth month of the sev- 
enth year of the king." There were three 
kings named Artaxerxes who reigned over 
the Persian Empire, and the one tradition 
has connected with this event was the first to 
bear that name. His regnal years were 464 
to 424 B. c. This would make the expedition 
of Ezra occur 457 b. c. He appears at Jeru- 
salem, according to the chronicler's account, 
thirteen years before Nehemiah, who in his 
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memoirs asserts that it was in the twentieth 
year of (presmnably) the same king from 
whom he obtained the oflSce of governor and 
permission to rebuild the city walls. To credit 
the chronicler's story means the stultification 
of our reason. There is good and sufficient 
ground for the favors shown Nehemiah. He 
was a favorite of the king; one whose pres- 
ence and attention was pleasing to the mon- 
arch, who, probably a kindly dispositioned 
man, would take dehght in conferring pleas- 
ure upon his faithful servant; we can safely 
infer that the ample means of his own that 
Nehemiah was able to use for the benefit of 
his cherished schemes, were derived from the 
bounty of his master, yet how poor, mean, and 
contemptible are the favors he receives when 
compared with the regal bounty heaped upon 
Ezra. 

The firman of Artaxerxes, king of kings, 
to Ezra the priest, scribe of the law of tihie 
God of heaven, confers upon this Jewish 
priest the most extraordinary powers, and a 
revenue such as Solomon in all his glory had 
no conception of. It heaps upon him the 
silver and gold that the king and his seven 
counsellors insist upon contributing, also such 
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as can be obtained from the whole province of 
Babylon, and upon all the treasurers of the 
province (called) Beyond the River (which 
means nothing less than the whole of Syria) 
it empowers Ezra to draw for fabulous 
amounts. It also places in his hands author- 
ity to appoint judges and justices in all this 
vast domain to judge all the people, and to 
instruct such as are not conversant with the 
law of his God; and all such as do not obey 
this law are to be punished by death, banish- 
ment, confiscation, or imprisonment. It fur- 
ther forbids the tax-gatherers of this prov- 
ince from laying any tax, tribute, or toll upon 
any priest, Levite, singer, porter, Nethinim, 
or minister of the house of his God. 

According to the chronicler, Ezra met with 
but little opposition in installing his system. 
To be sure he represents him as finding (much 
to his astonishment and disgust) "that the 
people of Israel, and the priests, and the Le- 
vites have not separated themselves from the 
people of the land, doing according to their 
abominations, even of the Canaanites, the 
Hittites, the Perizzites, the Jebusites, the Am- 
monites, the Moabites, the Egyptians, and 
the Amorites," all of which people, except the 
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Ammonites, Moabites, and Egyptians had 
disappeared from Palestine several centuries 
before. Ezra's horror so dramatically ex- 
pressed is accounted for in Ezra, 9th chapter 
and 2d verse. " For they have taken of their 
daughters for themselves, and for their sons: 
so that the holy seed have mingled themselves 
with the people of those lands: yea, the hand 
of the princes and the rulers hath been chief 
in this trespass." 

As the chronicler's story runs, Ezra made 
a proclamation that all the children of the 
captivity should gather at Jerusalem within 
three days. " That whosoever would not come 
within three days, according to the coimsel of 
the princes and elders, all his substance should 
be forfeited, and himself separated from the 
congregation of those that had been carried 
away." The answer to this proclamation was 
the assembling of all the Jews at Jerusalem. 
Ezra proceeded to paint the awful sin and 
danger the people incurred by these foreign 
alliances, and the result of his presentation 
of the matter was that the people as one man 
boimd themselves, in the strongest manner 
possible, to abide by the decision of the law 
as expounded by Ezra. There is no hint that 
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this far-reaching innovation, which, according 
to the narrative, deeply affected the domestic 
life of a numerous body of the Jewish people, 
met with the slightest opposition. The in- 
nimierable instances that filled their ancient' 
history, of the connubiimi with every people 
with whom they had come in contact; the fact 
that the ancestress of the original tribe of 
Judah was a Canaanitish woman; that the 
wife of Joseph was an Egyptian; that Moses 
married a Midianite; that the great-grand- 
mother of David was a Moabite; that every 
king from Saul to Zedekiah had married for- 
eign wives; that the Kenites, who formed a 
considerable part of the tribe of Judah, had 
no strain of Israelite blood in their veins — 
all counted for nought — was wholly ignored, 
and so far as we can learn not a voice was 
raised in protest — all was accomplished with- 
out difficulty. The strangest part of this 
strange story is, that thirteen years later, 
when Nehemiah appeared upon the scene, not 
a memory even of all this had siu^ived. Ne- 
hemiah found the city divided; the principle 
of exclusiveness had indeed taken root, but 
not with the permanent and what we may 
designate the reliable part of the people. He 
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came as the exponent of this principle, and 
by his character and position gave it Sclat; 
but vigorous and determined opposition met 
every measure he proposed, and the result was 
the Samaritan schism. 

In examining the books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah we are struck with the fact that in Ezra 
no mention is made of the mission and 
achievements of Nehemiah; his name is barely 
mentioned; while in that part of the book of 
Nehemiah which is made up of his memoirs, 
that is, that part in which the narrator ap- 
pears in the first person, not the slightest allu- 
sion to any such person as Ezra can be found. 
Could this have been possible had the two 
men been associated in any such way as the 
chronicler describes? 

That the work of Nehemiah gave such an 
impetus to the doctrines of exclusiveness and 
devotion to law and ritual as to culminate in 
fully developed Judaism cannot be doubted. 
But to the chronicler the idea of development 
could not for a moment be entertained. His 
system had come from the hand of God perfect 
in aU its details, and had been made known 
to the children of Israel by Moses without 
a flaw. Its reintroduction into Judea must 
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have been in accordance with the divine plan, 
and it was inconceivable that any one but a 
member of the priesthood could have been 
permitted to carry this design into execution. 
Hence the creation of Ezra, and the ampli- 
fication of Nehemiah's history, and its trans- 
position to that representative of the holy 
order, all of which was pure and unadulter- 
ated invention. Ezra was the personification 
of what afterward became pharisaism. The 
guild of scribes, derived undoubtedly from 
that portion of the priesthood that were not 
Zadokites, formed a nucleus about which 
gathered this uncompromising sect, — whose 
name has become the sjmonym of unbending 
sectarianism, self -righteousness, and devotion 
to legalism and formality. It was this ele- 
ment that rallied about Mattathias, the first 
Hasmonean, and their zeal contributed more 
than anything else toward the wonderful and 
glorious success of that illustrious family, and 
it was also their hostility in afler-years that 
accomplished the overthrow of the Hasmo- 
nean power. Rigid conformity to the letter 
of the law was in their estimation the only 
thing to be considered; they were an exclu- 
sively religious sect that knew no political 
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interests. Their motto was: The law must be 
fulfilled, even if Israel is ruined by it; and 
when the oflSee of high priest became the 
hereditary prerogative of a family not of 
Zadok, the most vital interests of their coun- 
try were as nothing compared with the im- 
portance of maintaining the priestly law un- 
broken. In Pharisaism appears the finished 
results of the labors of Nehemiah. 

In all this regard for law, this formalizing 
and defining the minutest particulars of ritual 
observances, the nimiberless tabus enjoined, 
no place is found for moral or spiritual ac- 
tivity, — not a point on which could be out- 
lined a working plan for the amehoration of 
himian misery, nor, except along theologic 
lines, the sUghtest interest in the diffusion of 
useful knowledge; no thought except for the 
law and the perfect fulfilment of its innu- 
merable exactions. 

Very different appears the Zadokidae, — 
the national party that in the time of Christ 
were known as Sadducees. The name orig- 
inated from the high priesthood, — the sons 
of Zadok. After the return and the rebuild- 
ing of the temple, the high priests were sec- 
ular as well as ecclesiastical heads of the Jew- 
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ish community, and as such, to some extent 
at least, were obliged to conform to the ideas 
and usages of the world in the administration 
of their political duties. The natural and 
commendable desire on the part of those who 
had the interests of their people at heart to 
administer these affairs in a wise and politic 
manner made it necessary that the strict ren- 
dering of the Pentateuchal code should at 
times be liberally interpreted or quietly ig- 
nored. Thus there grew up the sentiment, 
tacitly acquiesced in by the better class of the 
people, that where political necessities came in 
conflict with divine enactments, coimtry must 
be considered before religion. This sentiment 
was the direct antithesis of pharisaism. 
There were other differences of a doctrinal 
nature that developed. There was an oral 
law accepted by the Pharisees as equally bind- 
ing with the written code, — a Mishna said 
to have been given by Moses; an elaborate 
system of angelology; the doctrine of a fu- 
ture life, in which there were rewards for the 
righteous and punishment for the ungodly; 
all of which was ignored by the Sadducees. 

The conquests of Alexander meant far 
more to Western Asia than mere political 
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supremacy. The Hellenizing spirit that ac- 
tuated every Greek who participated in these 
conquests produced the most prof oimd results 
in methods of thought and the trend of ideas, 
and gave a tremendous impetus to the spec- 
ulative philosophies of the ancient world. In 
all the desirable locaHties of Alexander's Asi- 
atic empire Greek cities sprung up, and in 
the old centres of population the Greek ele- 
ment often predominated and became points 
from which radiated the culture of Hellas. 
But they in their turn did not escape the 
modifying influences of Asiatic thought, and 
especially Asiatic religion. In the very midst 
of this seething ferment of religio-philosoph- 
ical speculation, Judaism, in Judea, stood like 
a rock in a stormy sea. The effort at Hellen- 
izing the Jews, which reached a climax in the 
insane persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes 
served only to strengthen the defences of 
Judaism. These persecutions furnished the 
timely opportunity for the appearance of the 
Maccabean family, whose glorious fight for 
their country and religion constitutes by far 
the brightest page in Israelitish history. It 
is true pharisaism won, but it was pitted 
against the lowest, most degrading tyranny 
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that ever cursed the world, and the cause was 
a righteous one. By this victory Judaism, 
with aU its rigid features was saved, and the 
sect of Pharisees continued to be the control- 
ling factor in Jewish life down to the final 
destruction of the city. 

With the Jews of the Dispora, however, 
Judaism underwent radical and far-reaching 
changes. The doctrine of rigid conformity 
to the divine law, which specified Jerusalem 
as the only place where God's altar could 
stand, and where the ordinances of religion 
could be administered, when it had fairly 
taken root in its native Judean soil became 
a tree of sturdy growth. The cultus, and 
all the sacred associations of this city of God, 
tended to preserve unimpaired the original 
sanctity of these divine canons; but with 
these ordinances in abeyance, as they must 
be with those separated by long distances 
from their native land, other means must be 
employed to keep alive a knowledge and holy 
regard for their religion. In Babylon this 
had been achieved by the strictness with which 
the exiles had kept by themselves, made easy 
at first by their helpless and hopeless condi- 
tion; by the rite of circumcision; by strict 
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observance of the Sabbath; and by the prac- 
tice of assembling and listening to the read- 
ing of the law, or exhortations from their 
leading men. With them, so far as we can 
judge, proselyting was miknown. Dming the 
Greek period, however, there arose two new 
and important cities that became world-wide 
centres of trade, political influence, and the 
enlightened culture of the Hellenes. These 
were Alexandria, the capital of the Ptolemies 
in Egypt, and Antioch, the seat of the Seleu- 
cid power in Asia. Both of these dynasties 
sought to colonize important sections of their 
capitals with Jews, and gave them therein 
many and valuable privileges. The result 
was that whereas in Babylon they had been 
poor and despised exiles, in Alexandria and 
Antioch they became inmiediately favored 
and prosperous colonists. In other cities scat- 
tered about their vast domains, Jewish com- 
mimities were also planted and flourished. 
From these conditions soon arose a system of 
devotional exercises, in which the off^erings 
were not living creatures suff^ering vicari- 
ously for the transgressions of himianity, but 
prayers, hymns of praise, catechetical teach- 
ings, and the study of the divine law and the 
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prophets. This sacred literature soon began 
to be looked upon as a mine from which could 
be extracted all manner of mystical wisdom; 
even the commonest statements were soon re- 
garded as veiling some hidden truth, and this 
practice of exegesis soon developed a class of 
doctors and learned men, who as early as the 
third century b. c. had become leaders of the 
synagogue worship. The institution of the 
synagogue fully accounts for the bond that 
held together the Jews of the ancient world. 
They were a nation more widely dispersed 
than any other, except the Greeks, and, not 
rnilike the Greeks, their national conceit 
served as an impervious wall separating them 
from the heathen, and preserving their racial 
identity; but they, both individually and as 
communities, kept in touch with each other 
through the means this institution afforded. 
These meeting-places were where the Jews 
received news of their own faith from distant 
lands. There strangers of their own race 
were hospitably received and entertained; 
there they made new acquaintances, and re- 
ceived news of absent friends, — for the syn- 
agogues corresponded with one and another 
and exchanged letters of recommendation. 
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The changes wrought in Judaism m the six 
centuries from the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and its final overthrow 
by Titus, were many and marked. With the 
old prophets, and even Ezekiel and the second 
Isaiah, Jehovah was God of the living only, 
— he had no use for the dead. He was Gk)d 
of the Israelites, — a very powerful and 
mighty God, but only one among a multitude 
of others that were divinities for other na- 
tions. The greatest conceivable blessings that 
could come to man were long life and tem- 
poral prosperity. Morality only so far as it 
was conducive to these ends found a place in 
the creed of early Judaism. Holiness pos- 
sessed no meaning except conformity with 
the outward forms, the ceremonial observ- 
ances, and the rigid tabus of the Deutero- 
nomic law. In the interim between the age 
of Josiah and Christ, Judaism in Judea grew 
and developed along the rigid ceremonial 
lines, but the genius and spirit of the system 
imderwent radical changes. During the Per- 
sian period the influence of the Babylonian 
Jews was paramoimt, and it was impossible 
that the advanced conceptions of God, the 
nature and constitution of the imiverse, and 
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the destiny of man, as taught by the Zoroas- 
trian faith, should not have made a profound 
impression upon the thinkers of the Jewish 
race. Indeed, we know that the tenets of later 
Judaism were saturated with aU the essential 
dogmas of Zoroaster. But Judaism did not 
remain a imit; in Judea alone there arose 
three principal sects, while with the Dispbra, 
the modifying influences of contact with other 
religions tended to create differences of opin- 
ion that time served to increase. All, how- 
ever, drew their inspiration from the law of 
Moses. 

That the Jews were faithful and efficient 
supporters of the kings whose clients they 
became, appears to be one of the well-attested 
facts of history; but it is equally well attested 
that they were hated and despised by the peo- 
ple of every coimtry in which they found 
lodgment. The requirements of their religion 
forced them to regard as pollution contact 
with their gentile neighbors; it enjoined a 
visible and marked disapprobation of every- 
thing that was looked upon as sacred by the 
gentile world, prohibiting even a respectful 
attitude toward their divinities, — but more 
than all else, the racial characteristic of inor- 
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dinate greed and unscrupulous method in their 
business transactions accounts for what in our 
day is called the anti-Semitic feeling, that for 
the past two thousand years has been uni- 
versal. This feeling of hatred found expres- 
sion in the works of all, or nearly all, of the 
pagan writers who mentioned this race, from 
Mantheo to Pliny. To these various asper- 
sions Jewish writers sought to reply, and in 
order to do so did not hesitate to expand the 
original writings of the Greek historians, in- 
terpolating such statements as they thought 
might improve the respectability of their na- 
tion. Kent, in his " History of the Jewish 
People," says, " The deception in some cases 
must have succeeded, for they issued a great 
number of such writings, even putting verses 
into the mouths of the most famous Greek 
poets, like ^schylus, Sophocles, and Mean- 
der. Often the forgeries were very skilful, 
genuine and spurious verses being artfully 
intermingled. Later, they even introduced a 
Jewish prophecy in the mouth of the heathen 
Sybil." During the Persian period occurred 
a change in the language of the Syriac peo- 
ple, and the ancient Hebrew tongue, except 
for sacred purposes, became obsolete. The 
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new tongue was the Aramaic, and the Arama- 
isms found in some of the later books of the 
Bible, hke Esther, Daniel, and others, are 
useful in determining their date. Still, later, 
during the Greek and Maccabean periods, the 
Greek tongue began to be the prevailing lan- 
guage, and versions of the Hebrew Scriptures 
in Greek began to appear. The fable of the 
Septuagint is a fair illustration of the man- 
ner in which the Jewish writers sought to add 
importance to their history and their litera- 
ture. 

I have alluded to the influence of Zoroas- 
trianism upon Judaism. The doctrines of the 
former, so far as they relate to God and his 
heavenly court, representing the principle of 
light and goodness; to Satan and his court, 
representing the principle of darkness and 
evil; and the eschatology, had been incor- 
porated almost bodily into the dogmas of the 
prevailing sects of Judaism everyivhere; and 
at Jerusalem the minutiae of priestly require- 
ments, covering almost every activity of life, 
were no doubt derived largely from that ad- 
junct of the 2Joroastrian religion, — Magian- 
ism. 

There developed, however, in Greece, West- 
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em Asia, and especially in Alexandria in 
Egypt, two new and hitherto unknown ele- 
ments that were destined to revolutionize the 
religions of the world, both Greek and bar- 
barian. These elements were altruism and 
asceticism. More than all the speculations 
concerning God, or a future life, they broad- 
ened the field of religious activity. The first 
introduced a raison cfitre for religion, while 
the last prescribed rules whereby moral and 
exemplary conduct became one of the essen- 
tials of a religious life. The usual theory 
concerning the source of these important prin- 
ciples has *been that they originated from the 
life and teachings of Christ, but the evidence 
is conclusive that religious commimities built 
upon them as fundamental principles were 
fully established, and were in flourishing con- 
dition at Alexandria, Antioch, and other Gre- 
cian cities, and that they were the essential 
tenets of one of the three Judaic sects more 
than two centuries before the age of Christ. 

The true source of these two elements was 
Buddhism. In the seventh century b. c. a 
most remarkable man appeared in the Indian 
peninsula, and became the foimder of a re- 
ligion whose broad foimdation was unselfish 
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devotion to the cause of human weal, and to 
such healthful and temperate restraints upon 
the appetites and passions as would serve to 
eliminate from himian character all selfish 
interests. He did not base his religion upon 
any supernatural revelation, but solely upon 
man's knowledge of the nature of things, and 
inferences drawn therefrom. Still he ac- 
cepted as a matter of course the traditions of 
the old faith in which he had been bom, so 
far as they related to cosmological questions 
and the destiny of man, and especially that 
peculiarly Indian doctrine, — that the soul of 
man is a divine emanation that has become 
inextricably entangled with matter, and hence 
is doomed to an endless roimd of existence 
filled with pain, sorrow, and death, and con- 
sequently nought but evil. To escape this 
evil had been the study of numerous schools 
of philosophy that filled his land prior to his 
birth, and most rigorous asceticism had been 
practised, with the hope that deliverance 
might be efi^ected through this means; but 
there had apparently been no thought given 
to altruism as a means to this end. Buddha 
was the first to advance this idea, and formu- 
late a system, by which he believed this way 
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of escape could be accomplished. He lived 
to see his country filled with the followers of 
his doctrines, and to outline in a general way 
the polity of the future church. After his 
death, churches were established and ecclesi- 
astical orders instituted, and especially have 
these last been copied in every detail by the 
monachism of all subsequent ages, in every 
country where such institutions are known. 
The following, taken from King's " The 
Gnostics and Their Remains," will explain the 
presence and prevalence of these Indian be- 
liefs in the regions of Greek dominion: 

" The spirit of this religion " (Buddhism) 
" was the spirit of proselytism; the Buddhists 
from the very beginning sent out their mis- 
sionaries (some of whose narratives, full of 
interest, are still extant and have been trans- 
lated from the Chinese) with all the zeal 
of the old propaganda. From the mainland 
they converted Ceylon, Japan, and the re- 
cesses of Tartary; and penetrated into re- 
gions where their former presence and tol- 
erated existence are now little dreamed of. 
That Buddhism had been actually planted in 
the dominions of the Seleucidae and the Ptol- 
emies (Palestine belonging to the former) 
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before the end of the fourth century, at 
least, before our era is shown by a clause in 
the Edicts of Asoka. This prince was grand- 
son of Chandragupta (the Sandracottus of 
the Greeks, contemporary and friend of Se- 
leucus I.), who, at the head of an army of 
60,000 men, had conquered all India within 
the Ganges. Asoka, at first a licentious ty- 
rant, had embraced the newly preached doc- 
trines of Buddhism, a Brahminical Protes- 
tantism, and propagated them by persuasion 
and by force through the length and breadth 
of his immense kingdom, with the usual zeal 
of a new convert." 

The Edicts referred to are graven on a 
rock tablet at Girnur in Guzerat. To quote 
the words of the Indian archaeologist Prin- 
sip, to whom the discovery is due (Article 
XVII., " Indian Antiquities ") : " I am now 
about to produce evidence that Asoka's ac- 
quaintance with geography was not limited 
to Asia, and that his expansive benevolence 
toward living creatures extended, at least in 
intention, to another quarter of the globe, that 
his religious ambition sought to apostoUze 
Egypt J and that we must look hereafter for 
traces of the introduction of Buddhism into 
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the fertile valley of the Nile, so productive 
of metaphysical discussions from the earliest 
ages. The line to which I aUude is the fifth 
from the bottom. *And the Greek king 
(Yoniraja) besides, by whom the Chapta 
(Egyptian) Kings Ptolemaios, and Gonka- 
kenos (Antigonus Gonatas) have been in- 
duced to allow that both here and in foreign 
countries everywhere the people may follow 
the doctrine of the religion of Devanipya, 
wheresoever it reaches.' " 

The existence of bodies, like the Thera- 
peutfiB in Egypt or the Essenes in Judea, 
whose monkish habits and austere lives were 
an exact reduplication of the monastic orders 
of Buddhism, would be ample evidence that 
somehow these institutions of the Farther East 
had invaded and found permanent lodgment 
in the empire of the Greeks, but the Edicts 
of Asoka fully explain the methods by which 
this was accomplished. Whatever the apostles 
of Buddhism may originally have taught, it 
does not appear that the theological concep- 
tions and eschatological features of later Ju- 
daism were materially affected; their influ- 
ence appears in the moral features we have 
noted above; but outside of Judaism innu- 
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merable sects sprung up in which all the 
changes that could be rung by combinations of 
the religions of India, Babylonia, Persia, 
Greece, Egypt, and Rome were launched 
upon the world. 

Of the Essenes M. Renan says: "The 
Essene was a monk who had his rules, his 
superiors, his novitiate, his monastery, and 
his vows. All men of the community called 
each other brethren. They at first admitted 
men only; the only penalty for violating dis- 
cipline was expulsion. Their garb was white; 
all goods were in common; those who united 
themselves with the order gave it aU tfieir 
property. Their common interests were con- 
fided to managers of well-known thrift. The 
order prescribed for the daily life of the 
brethren was carefully laid down, and in all 
respects resembled the rules enforced in a 
monastery. At sunrise they had prayer; then 
the brethren were set to various tasks by their 
superiors; then came the midday meal; then 
more hours for labor; then supper. Their 
most anxious care was for cleanliness and 
decency; their ablutions were frequent. At 
meal-time, after a bath of purification, they 
met together in a hall, where no one not a 
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member of the order was allowed, except on 
rare occasions and by special permission. Be- 
fore entering this hall each man cast about 
him a mantle of white linen; silently and 
reverently they arranged themselves along 
the table; before each man stood a loaf and 
a bowl containing his food for the day; the 
priest prayed before they ate, and no man 
might taste anything before prayer; after 
the repast the priest prayed again, the broth- 
ers each returning thanks to God for their 
food. This rite more than any other im- 
pressed those who sought acquaintance with 
the Essenes, among whom we may number 
Philo and Josephus. Any stranger permitted 
to be present was struck with awe and respect. 
Their hall seemed a real temple; the meal 
a religious service, for no clamor nor noise 
was heard; if compelled to speak, they did 
so in whispers." 

They had their sacred books besides the 
law and the prophets. There is strong evi- 
dence to support the belief that they possessed 
a literature that was the original from which 
the Christian Gospels were derived, — none 
other than the traditional histories of Krishna 
and Buddha. Neither Philo nor Josephus 
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makes mention of any Messianic hope being 
cherished by the Essenes, although this hope 
was the stay and support of all other classes 
of Jews. With them the hope had been 
accomplished, — the Messiah had come. They 
were men of pure morals, and furnish us with 
the first known instance, outside of Buddhism, 
of combined thought and effort for the good 
of others. They did not sever their connec- 
tion with the temple at Jerusalem; but re- 
jected bloody sacrifices, presenting only offer- 
ings to which the idea of vicarious atonement 
could not be attached. 

The principal place of their abode was on the 
shore of the Dead Sea, near Engedi, but they 
had commimities in other places, especially 
in the larger towns of Syria and Egypt, where 
they welcomed their brethren, to whom on 
all occasions they were bound to exercise hos- 
pitality. In this sect we see incipient Chris- 
tianity. In Egypt they were known as Thera- 
peutfiB (Healers), prototypes of the Christian 
Scientists of the present day. In Antioch 
they were first known as Christians. John the 
Baptist and Jesus of Nazareth were both 
members of this body. 



IX 

CONCLUSION 

Those who wrote history in ancient times 
were, ahnost without exception, impelled to do 
so, not from a desire to record an imbiased 
statement of happenings as they really oc- 
curred, but to present such a view of the 
things they were cognizant of, and especially 
what tradition had handed down, as to give 
weight and currency to institutions and dog- 
mas with which they were in the fullest sym- 
pathy. This was especially the case with the 
Jews, whose literature was wholly in the hands 
of a class identified with the priestly; and 
whose productions, therefore, both for the 
present and the past of their race and relig- 
ion, reflected priestly ideals only. The find- 
ings of the buried literature of Babylonia, 
Egypt, and Syria, together with their monu- 
mental remains, and also a mine of informa- 
tion f oimd in Jewish literature itself by means 
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of the critical methods of tiie present day, 
have not only disclosed the absolutely unre- 
liable character of the traditional history of 
Israel, but also in the most imquahfied man- 
ner shown us the utter want of probity and 
the instincts of honesty in these sectaries, — 
its authors. 

There are two views of the rise, develop- 
ment, mission, and importance to mankind of 
the Israelitish nation. First, the traditional 
view — which is also the prevailing one — 
tiiat this people rose from a single progenitor, 
who had been divinely called to become the 
ancestor of a divinely appointed race; that 
this race developed along lines divinely laid 
down, so that in the fulness of time they 
might accomplish their divine mission, which 
was the introduction to the world of the only 
divine religion, and that in consequence of 
these premises the Israelitish nation is by far 
the most important that has ever appeared 
upon earth. The other more recent view is, 
that Israel rose in precisely the same way, 
subject to exactly the same laws of natural 
growth and development that marked the rise 
and progress of the other nations by which 
Israel was surrounded, and to whom it was 
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ethnically allied; that the children of Israel 
had not been the especial favorites of heaven, 
nor in any sense divinely led; that they had 
no divine mission to perform; and that the 
importance with which they have been ac- 
credited is due to a false and imwarranted 
assumption that can be easily shown to have 
no f oimdation in fact. All the premises in 
the first case are based upon the Hebrew 
Scriptures; outside of these Scriptures, not 
a scrap survives to substantiate a single claim. 

The value of this literature is well set forth 
in an opinion, which we will quote, from Dr. 
Julius Wellhausen, in his " Prolegomena to 
the History of Israel." Probably no investi- 
gator is better versed in the matter he at- 
tempts to explain, nor better equipped with 
the critical and judicial acumen necessary for 
a true appraisal of the subject in hand. 

" The Jews had no respect for their ancient 
history; they rather condemned the whole 
earlier development, and allowed only the 
Mosaic time along with its Davidic reflex 
to stand ; in other words, not history, but ideal. 
The theocratic ideal was, from the exile on- 
ward^ the centre of all thought and efi^ort, and 
it annihilated the sense of objective truth, all 
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regard and interest for the actual facts as 
they had been handed down. It is well known 
that there never have been more audacious 
history-makers tiian the rabbins. But Chron- 
icles afford suflScient evidence that this evil 
propensity goes back to a very early time, its 
root, the dominating influence of the law, 
being the root of Judaism." 

We will append below " Growth and Ap- 
proximate Dates of the Old Testament and 
Apocryphal Literature," taken from a tab- 
ulated form f oimd in Kent's " Student's Old 
Testament" ("Beginnings of Hebrew His- 
tory"). He divides the literary life of tih^ 
Israehtish people into five periods as follows: 

First, B. c. 1500 to 1050. Primitive Age of Song and Story. 
Second, b. c. 1050 to 750. Creative Age of Poetic Composition 

and Prophetic Narration. 
Third, b. c. 750 to 586. Classical Age of Prophetic, Priestly, 

and Wisdom Literature. 
Fourth, B. c. 686 to 400. Golden Age of Composition and 

Compilation. 
Fifth, B. 0. 400 to 1. Retrospective Age of Imitation and 

Canonization. 
A. D. 100 Completion of Old Testament Canon. 

FIBST PBBIOD — PRIHITrVB AOB OF SONG AND BTORT 
B. 0. 

1500 to 1050. Oral TradUiona regarding 

The Origin of the Universe and Natural Phenomena. 
The Beginnings of Human History and Civilization. 
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The Origin of Belationships of Nations and Tribes. 
The Origin of Sacred Places and Beligioos Customs. 
The Origin and Experience of Ancestors of the 

Hebrews. 
1150 to 1050. The Achievements of Israel's Early Champions and 

The Conquest and Settlement of Canaan. 
1500 to 1050. During this period the legal status was determined 

by 
Inherited Semitic Institutions. Mosaic Precepts 

and Decisions. 
Traditional Precedents, Customs, and Laws. 
Their Sense of the Poetical was expressed in 
Inherited Semitic Myths and Songs, e. g. Epic of 

the Creation. 
Song of Lamech, and the Flood Epic in Glen. 
Popular Songs, e. g. Song of the Well in Num. 

xxi., 17, 18. 
1200 to 1050. War Songs, e. g. Song of Triumph in Ex. xv. 1. 

Song of Deborah in Judges v. 
Popular Fables and Biddies, e. g, Jotham^s Fable 

in Judges ix. 
Samson*s Biddies in Judges xiv. 14-18, xy. 16. 

SBOOND PBBIOD — GBBATIYB AOB OF POBTIC COMPOSITION AND 
PBOPHBTIG NABBATION 
B. 0. 

1050 to 750. 1 state Annals and Temple Becords. 
1000 to 850. 1 Original Saul and David Stories in I Sam. ix. to 
I Kings ii. 
1 Original Hero Stories in Judges. 
1 Cycles of Stories, Preserved by the Prophetic 

Guilds. 
1 Cycles of Primitive Stories, Preserved at Local 
Sanctuaries. 
850 to 800. 1 Early Judean Prophetic Narratives in Gen. to 
lEings. 

> Known oxdy through quotations. 
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800 to 760. ^ Early Ephraimite Prophetic Narratives in Gen. to 
IIKinga 
Moab Prophecies in Isaiah xv. and zvi. 
1000 Judicial DecisUxm^ e. g. David^s Law regarding the 

Spoil in I Sam. zxz. 24 and 25. 
1000 to 060. ^ Primitiye Decalogues, e. g. in Ex. xxxiv. 14 to 26. 
000 to 760. 1 Primitive Codes in Ex. xiii., xx. 28, -nrWi 19, 
xxxiv. 14 to 26. 
Popular Proverh8, e. g, I Sam. x. 11 and 12, 

xxiv. 18. 
David^s Elegy on Saul and Jonathan in n Sam. 1. 
17 to 27, and on Ahner in II Sam. iii. 88 and 84. 
1000 to 060. Blessings of Jacob in Gen. xlix. 1 to 27. 

Original Balaam Oracles in Num.xxiiL and xxiv. 
950 Solomon's Hynm of Dedication in I Kings viii. 12 

and 18. 
960 to 800. ^Book of Jasher (The Bighteous One), of. Josh. x. 
18, II Sam. i. 17, I Kings viu. 12. 
^Book of the Wars of Jehovah, of. Num. xxi. 14. 

THIBD PBBIOD — CLASSICAL AOB OF PBOFHBTIO, PKIBSIXT, AND 
WISDOM LITBBATUBB 

Amos. Hosea i. 8. 

Hosea iv.-xiv. 

1 Later Judean Prophetic Narratives in Gen. to 

I Kings. 
Isaiah i. 1 to x. 4, xvii. 1-11, xxiii. Micah i-iU. 
Isaiah x. 5 to xii. 6, xiv. 24-27, xvii. 12 to xx. 6, 

xxii. 1-25, xxviii to xxxiii., xxxvi., xxxvii. 
Micah iv. to vii. 6. 

1 Later Ephraimite Prophetic Narratives. 
1 Blending of the Judean and Ephraimite Prophetic 

Narratives. Nalium. 
Zephaniah. Jeremiah i.-vi., xi. 1-8. 
Jeremiah vii. 1-xii. 6, xiiL 1-14, xiv.-xx., xxv., 

xxvi. 7-24, XXXV., xxxvi., xlv., xlix. 

1 E^nown only through quotations. 



B. 0. 


760 to 


740. 


740 to 


736. 


750 to 


660. 


739 to 


722. 


716 to 


700. 


705 to 


640. 


700 to 


640. 


650 to 


626. 


630 to 


626. 


609 to 


597. 
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605 to 604. Habakkuk. First and Second Editions of Jere- 
miah's Sermons. 

697 to 686. Jeremiah xU. 7-17, ziiL 16-27, xxi. 1-10, xziii, 
zxiv., xxvii.-zxziv., xxxyii.-xzxiz. Ezekiel 
i-xxiv. 

660 to 621. Deuteronomic Codes in Dent, v-xxvi., xxviii. 

621 Public Batification and Enforcement of the Deu- 

teronomic Law by Josiah. 

760 to 740. Blessing of Moses in Deut. xxxiii. 

706 to 686. Probably Portions of the Psalms now found in the 
Psalter. 

621 to 600. Original Collections of Proverbs in Proy. x. 1- 
xxii. 16. 
Song of Thanksgiving for Past Deliverances in 
Ex. 16-18. 

600 to 686. Prose Story of Job in i., ii., xlii. 7-17. 

FOUBTH PBBIOD 

Designated by our author as the Grolden Age of 
Comi>osition and Compilation. 

Jeremiah xl. to xliv. Ezekiel xxv. to xxxii. 

Ezekiel xxxiii. to xxxix. Obadiah. 

Ezekiel' s Code in xl. to xlviii. 

Lamentations. 

Song of Moses in Deut. xxxiL 

1 Holiness Code in Lev. xi., xvii. to xzvi. 

1 Late Prophetic (Deut.) Narratives. 

1 Priestly Teachings in Lev. i. to iii., v. to vii., xL 
to XV., and Num. v., vi., xv., xix. 14 to 22. 

Bedaction of Judges, Samuel, and Kings. 

Isaiah xiii. 2 to xiv. 23, xxi. 1 to 10. Jeremiah 1., li. 

Blending of Judean, Ephraimite and Late Pro- 
phetic Narratives. 
639 or 460 to 400. Isaiah xl. to Iv. 

Haggai. Zechariah L to viii. 

1 Known only by quotations. 



B. 0. 


686 to 


400. 


686 to 


680. 


680 to 


670. 


672 




680 to 


660. 


670 to 


660. 


670 to 


640. 


660 to 


640. 


660 to 


600. 


660 to 


626. 


660 to 


639. 


660 to 


620. 


646 to 


639 ( 


620 to 


618. 
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ii 



600 to 400. 


iPriesUy Codes. Ruth. 


450 to 400. 


iLate Priestly Narratives. Aramaic documenti 




Ezra iv. to vL 


460 to 445. 


Malachi. 


445 to 400. 


Isaiah xxxiv., xxrv., Ivi. to IxvL 


520 to 400. 


Individual Psahns. 


445 to 400. 


Memoirs of Nehemiah in L to viL 6, and Tlil. 


400 to 898. 


Public Acceptance of the Priestly liaw. 




FIPTH PBRIOD 


B. 0. 




400to 1. 


Retrospective Age of Imitation and Canonizatioi 


400 to 850. 


Blending of Prophetic and Priestly Narrative 




the Hexateuch. 


400 to 350. 


First Collection of Psalms Ui. to xlL . 


400 to 300. 


Canon of the Law. 


880 to 350. 


Joel. 


350 to 330. 


Job i. to zzxi., xxxviU. to zlii. 


340 to 333. 


Isaiah xxiv. to xxvii. 


330 to 240. 


Jonah. Zechariah ix. to xiv. 


300 to 250. 


Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah. 


300 to 200. 


Canon of the Prophetic Writings. 


250 to 100. 


Greek Translation of the Old Testament. 


225 to 200. 


Book of Proverbs. Song of Songs. 


225 to 170. 


Ecclesiastes. 


200 to 120. 


Esther. 


190 


BenSira. 


168 to 166. 


Daniel. Enoch i. to xxxvi., Ixxxiii. to xc. 


160 to 140. 


1 Books of Jason on the Maccabean Wars. 


142 to 140. 


Completion of the Psalter. 


135 to 125. 


I Maccabees. 


135 to 25. 


Tobit. Judith. 


100 to 50. 


Wisdom of Solomon. 


60 to 10. 


II Maccabees. 


A. D. 100. 


Completion of Old Testament Canon. 



1 E^nown only through quotations. 
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The Tel El Amama letters furnish us 
with indisputable evidence that, prior to the 
conquest of Canaan by the Hebrews, that land 
was the home of people who possessed a lit- 
erature; that the art of writing was, with a 
certain class at least, a common acquirement. 
It therefore makes the barbaric influence of 
the conquerors appear in a stronger light if 
we are obliged to concede that written docu- 
ments among the Hebrews were practically 
unknown until after the establishment of the 
Davidic kingdom. 

This certainly seems to be the conclusion 
of the author whose tables we have just made 
use of. In his second period literature ap- 
pears to have been quite abundant, none of 
which, however, is known to us except through 
quotations, save David's Elegies on Saul, 
Jonathan, and Abner; Blessings of Jacob; 
Balaam Oracles; and Solomon's Hymn of 
Dedication. 

The conclusion forced upon us by the evi- 
dence considered is, that prior to the age of 
the first tier of prophets, that is, Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, Israel had a lit- 
erature, — a sort of historical melange. But 
except the names of some of the works, a few 
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allusions to it, and a few quotations from it, 
this literature totally disappeared during the 
captivity. This disappearance was unques- 
tionably due to the fact that the promoters 
of Judaism felt that it was not of a charac- 
ter that would help their theory of what the 
history of Israel ought to be, in order to give 
the necessary groundwork for their scheme. 
What was necessary they had no hesitation in 
supplying, working in, of course, such of the 
old as would not prejudice their plan. From 
the age of Josiah to that of Christ the genius 
of Israel was employed in developing Juda- 
ism and its literature. The influence that this 
development has had upon the world we will 
now try to consider. 

Every nation has its ideals, which are the 
most important factors in determining the 
character of the people. Greek ideals were 
embodied in the beautiful in art and litera- 
ture, and gave a distinctive tone to Greek 
character everywhere. Roman ideals were ex- 
pressed in the majesty and dignity of law and 
order, and a Roman of the old stamp was 
a living presentment of that idea. In our 
own age and coimtry, Washington stands as 
an ideal of probity and honor; Franklin, of 
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sagacity and wisdom; Jefferson, of sturdy 
democracy; and in proportion as we emulate 
the virtues of these men we become imbued 
with these quahties. The attainment is never 
higher than the standards we set, always 
lower. When we look for the Jewish ideals 
of life and conduct, we find them expressed 
in the lives of Jacob and David. Moses 
stands first in their reverential regard, but he 
stands as the divine instrument by which the 
law was introduced. His personality, aside 
from this divine character, scarcely appears. 
It does not matter what the real facts regard- 
ing Jacob and David were, or whether these 
men ever lived or not, — it is what the author 
would have us believe concerning them that 
furnishes us with what were his, and his peo- 
ple's, ideals of the highest type of manhood 
in the age in which he wrote. 

Gauged by modem standards the morality 
of these two men was extremely low. Our 
author seems to think that the base and un- 
scrupulous means by which Jacob succeeded 
in filching from his careless and big-hearted 
brother the birthright and patriarchal posses- 
sions most commendable and praiseworthy 
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acts. The diamond-cut-diamond tactics be- 
tween Laban and his son-in-law furnishes 
scope for more commendation for superior 
shrewdness and artful deception practised, 
while the cringing attitude of Jacob when 
forced to meet this brother whom he had so 
deeply wronged, and whose righteous indig- 
nation he had just cause to fear, awakens a 
feeling of contempt. There is not a sug- 
gestion of shame or remorse, no indication 
of moral tone, that might have mitigated to 
some extent the conscienceless nature of his 
conduct; but his only thought is how best, 
by tact and artful dodging, to still overreach 
and at the same time moUify his brother, 
toward whom he does not appear to entertain 
the slightest sentiment of brotherly affection. 
What a contrast with the noble and magnani- 
mous conduct of Esau. Yet our author would 
strip from Esau all credit for the open- 
hearted, ingenuous way in which he met and 
showered evidences of kindly regard and 
brotherly love upon Jacob. He would have 
us believe that Esau's noble and unselfish 
conduct was impelled by God, who thus inter- 
posed in his favorite's behalf. Esau has had 
to stand in line with the Bible miscreants, but 
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to my mind he is the noblest character in 
Hebrew Scriptures. 

What strikes us in this delineation of 
Jacob's character is the total want of moral 
sense. Unscrupulous scheming is the key- 
note, and in all the ages of Judaism this ideal 
has never failed to inspire the sectaries of 
that faith with keenest emulation. 

The history of David comes to us only 
from his friends. His enemies are also the 
enemies of his biographers. In their anxiety 
to present him as the model of piety, the 
favorite of Jehovah, the staunch and imbend- 
ing upholder of priestly institutions, deeply 
imbued with the spirit of Judaism, they lose 
sight of the compromising character they 
often give him in matters of moral import. 
The lovely character in which the youthful 
harpist is portrayed, his forgiving disposi- 
tion, and his horror of doing violence to the 
Lord's anointed, ill accord with the savage and 
sanguinary disposition manifested in scores 
of instances. The extermination of the com- 
munities of Geshurites, and the Gezrites, and 
the Amalekites, in which David left neither 
man nor woman alive, and the deception he 
practised on the Philistine king (1 Sam. 
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xxvii.), Bible authorities would have us be- 
lieve were stamped with Grod's approval. 
There is no room for doubt, and the Bible 
narrative evidently does not intend there shall 
be, that Nabal's death was dehberate murder, 
— just as much so as Uriah's. There is no 
attempt to disguise the bloody reprisals and 
the cruel tortures to which he subjected those 
whom he overcame in war. (1 Chron., 20th 
chapter.) No better index of his character can 
be found than in the utter disregard of his 
most solenm oaths, made to both Saul (1 Sam. 
xxiv. 21-22) and to Jonathan (1 Sam. xx. 
18-17), that when he became king he would 
not cut off the house of Saul; yet thirty- 
five years after the death of that monarch, 
upon the hatched-up pretence of God's anger 
against him, because he had slain some of 
the Gibeonites (Hivites), David executes 
seven of the sons of Saul, brothers of Jona- 
than, — his dearest friend. There was no pre- 
tence that these men were inciting rebellion 
or causing trouble of any kind, and it is un- 
believable that had they been concerned in 
anything of the kind the fact would not have 
been mentioned. In line with what we might 
expect from this Jewish ideal is the diabolical 
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character of David's last commands to Solo- 
mon regarding Joab, who, whatever may have 
been his deserts, was the man to whom David 
owed more than any other for his success in 
Ufe. Through his zealous efforts his royal 
master was often relieved of troublesome ene- 
mies, and he always proved a faithful, efficient, 
and unscrupulous servant, and an able leader 
of the armies of Israel. We cannot read the 
Scripture story of David without feeling that 
his personal interests were paramount on all 
occasions. His patriotism did not prevent 
him from entering the service of his country's 
bitterest foe, and thus becoming her enemy. 
The picture presented of his family life, and 
the conduct of his children, portrays murder, 
incest, adultery, and unbridled license. Solo- 
mon, his son and successor, a perfect model 
of piety and holy zeal, begins his reign by 
carrying out the sanguinary conmiands of 
his father, and adds thereto the murder of 
his brother, whose right to the throne he had 
usurped. 

There is a large amount of misleading 
data connected with the traditional history of 
David. The priestly poets of Israel, many 
of whom possessed the faculty of expressing 
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in poetic imagery feelings and impulses bom 
of a religious life and training, were ever 
ascribing to David the product of their 
genius. This may have seemed to them a 
necessity in order to give currency, prestige, 
and authority to their efforts. There is not 
the slightest reason to suppose that a single 
sentence of the Psalter can properly be 
ascribed to Israel's warrior king. The adora- 
tion, penitence, trust, and pardoning grace 
of God, often expressed in this collection, 
belong to the period of the captivity and 
after, and in so far as they have been taken 
as indices of the real David's religious char- 
acter are practically worthless. Still, David 
— the ideal — has always been looked upon as 
the " Sweet Singer of Israel; " and the pious 
sentiments ascribed to him might have modi- 
fied, to some extent, the harshness of this 
idealistic pictm'e had not the imprecatory 
Psalms revealed the true animus of these 
ideal-makers. They were filled with the bit- 
terest hate, and manifested the most intol- 
erant spirit toward all mankind outside the 
Jewish race. 

The universal dislike, in every quarter of 
the globe, in every age since Judaism has ex- 
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isted, that has been manifested toward the 
Jewish people, is easily traced to racial char- 
acteristics possessed by that singular nation. 
It would be useless to deny that they have 
evinced a marked aptitude for reUgion. This 
faculty, undoubtedly due to the excision of 
pohtical activity and the constructive genius 
of Ezekiel and his school, intensified the be- 
lief that God, the Creator and Sustainer of 
the universe, was their God only. The cele- 
brated apothegm, " The earth is the Lord's 
and the fulness thereof," led to the logical 
conclusion that to them, as the children and 
heirs of the Lord, the earth and its fulness 
belonged. It was their patrimony, and no 
consciousness of wrong-doing intruded when 
appropriating anything or everything their 
heathen neighbors might possess that came 
within their reach. No scruples taught by 
their religion interposed, and time has fully 
confirmed habits this doctrine inculcated. 
This pernicious and immoral principle, drawn 
directly from Judaism, as almost every page 
of the Old Testament confirms, and applied in 
both Christian and Moslem religions, has been 
the excuse for almost every species of injustice 
and cruelty that has cursed the world. The 
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Christian nations of the middle ages, and the 
various Christian sects, until recent times, 
have acted upon this principle in their dealings 
with the inferior races; yet they have strongly 
resented every attempt of the wily Israelite 
to practise the doctrine upon themselves. 

At the time when Judaism became a factor 
in the religions of mankind, the fairest por- 
tion of the known worid was cemented in that 
vast conglomerate of nations known as the 
Roman Empire, — an empire extending more 
than two thousand miles from north to south, 
and three thousand from east to west, contain- 
ing a population estimated at one hundred and 
twenty million. We quote from Gibbon 
(" Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ''), 
who in matters pertaining to the social, polit- 
ical, civil, and military conditions of the an- 
cient world is regarded as authority; we be- 
lieve him to be equally well versed in matters 
of religion, despite the hue and cry that has 
been raised against him on account of his 
infidel proclivities. 

Speaking of ancient Rome, he says: " The 
frontiers of that extensive monarchy were 
guarded by ancient renown and disciplined 
valor. The gentle but powerful influence of 
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laws and manners had gradually cemented the 
union of the provinces. Their peaceful in- 
habitants enjoyed and abused the advantages 
of wealth and luxiuy. The image of a free 
constitution was preserved with decent rev- 
erence: the Roman Senate appeared to pos- 
sess the sovereign authority, and devolved on 
the emperors all the executive powers of gov- 
ernment. The firm edifice of Roman power 
had been raised by the wisdom of ages, and 
the obedient provinces of Trajan and the 
Antonines were united by laws and adorned 
by arts. They might occasionally suffer from 
the partial abuse of delegated authority; but 
the general principle of government was wise, 
simple, and beneficent." 

In spite of the black and damning char- 
acter which the bigotry and intolerance of 
later time has sought to fasten upon the first 
ages of the empire, the fact stands out plain 
and strong that in no age of the world's his- 
tory prior to the present has intelligence been 
so generally diffused and the material well- 
being of mankind so universally regarded as 
during the first two centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. Again quoting from Gibbon: 
" Notwithstanding the propensity of man- 
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kind to exalt the past and depreciate the pres- 
ent, the tranquil and prosperous state of the 
empire was warmly felt and honestly con- 
fessed by provincials as well as Romans. . . . 
They acknowledged that the true principles of 
social life, laws, agriculture, and science, which 
had been first invented by the wisdom of 
Athens, were now firmly established by the 
power of Rome, under whose auspicious in- 
fluence the fiercest barbarians were united by 
an equal government and common language. 
They affirm that with the improvements of 
the arts the himian species had visibly mul- 
tiplied. They celebrate the increasing splen- 
dor of the cities and the beautiful face of 
the country, cultivated and adorned like an 
immense garden; and the long festival of 
peace, which was enjoyed by so many nations, 
forgetful of their ancient animosities and 
delivered from the apprehension of future 
danger. . . . Whatever suspicion may be sug- 
gested by the air of rhetoric and declamation, 
which seems to prevail in these passages, the 
substance of them is perfectly agreeable to 
historic truth." 

In his delineation of the " Union and In- 
ternal Prosperity of the Roman Empire in 
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the Age of the Antonines," speaJdng of the 
religious aspect of the world, he makes use 
of the following language: 

" The policy of the emperors and the Sen- 
ate, as far as it concerned religion, was hap- 
pily seconded by the reflections of the en- 
lightened, and by the habits of the super- 
stitious, part of their subjects. The various 
modes of worship, which prevailed in the 
Roman world, were all considered by the peo- 
ple as equally true; by the philosopher as 
equally false; and by the magistrate as 
equally useful. And thus toleration produced 
not only mutual indulgence, but even religious 
concord." 

" The superstition of the people was not 
embittered by any mixture of theological 
rancor; nor was it confined by the chains 
of any speculative system. The devout poly- 
theist, though fondly attached to his national 
rites, admitted with implicit faith the diff^er- 
ent religions of the earth. Fear, gratitude, 
and curiosity, a dream or an omen, a singular 
disorder, or a distant journey, perpetually dis- 
posed him to multiply the articles of his be- 
lief and enlarge the list of his protectors. 
The thin texture of pagan mythology was 
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interwoven with various but not discordant 
materials. . . . The deities of a thousand 
groves and a thousand streams possessed in 
peace their local and respective influence; nor 
could the Roman who deprecated the wrath 
of the Tiber deride the Egyptian who pre- 
sented his off^ering to the beneficent genius 
of the Nile. The visible powers of nature, 
the planets, and the elements were the same 
throughout the universe. The invisible gov- 
ernors of the moral world were inevitably cast 
in a similar mould of fiction and allegory. 
Every virtue, and even vice, acquired its di- 
vine representative; every art and profes- 
sion its patron, whose attributes, in the most 
distant ages and countries, were uniformly 
derived from the character of their peculiar 
votaries. A republic of gods of such oppo- 
site tempers and interests required in every 
system the moderating hand of a supreme 
magistrate, who, by the progress of knowl- 
edge and flattery, was gradually invested with 
the sublime perfections of an Eternal Parent 
and an Omnipotent Monarch. Such was the 
mild spirit of antiquity, and the nations were 
less attentive to the diff*erence than to the 
resemblance of their religious worship. The 
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Greek, the Roman, and the barbarian, as they 
met before their respective altars, easily per- 
suaded themselves that, mider various names 
and with various ceremonies, they adored the 
same deities." 

To this picture of universal tolerance (to 
which a multitude of Christian writers raised 
a clamorous protest that time has effectually 
stilled) the same author in equally forcible 
and truthful language presents the single ex- 
ception as follows: 

"A single people refused to join in the 
common intercourse of mankind. The Jews, 
who, under the Assyrian and Persian mon- 
archies, had languished for many ages the 
most despised portion of their slaves, emerged 
from obscurity under the successors of Alex- 
ander; and as they multiplied to a surpris- 
ing degree in the East, and afterward in the 
West, they soon excited the curiosity of other 
nations. The sullen obstinacy with which they 
maintained their peculiar rites and unsocial 
manners seemed to mark them out as a dis- 
tinct species of men, who boldly professed, 
or who faintly disguised, their implacable 
hatred to the rest of the himian kind. Neither 
the violence of Antiochus, nor the arts of 
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Herod, nor the example of the circumjacent 
nations could ever persuade the Jews to asso- 
ciate with the institutions of Moses the ele- 
gant mythology of the Greeks. According 
to the maxims of universal toleration, ihe 
Romans protected a superstition which they 
despised. The polite Augustus condescended 
to give orders that sacrifices should he offered 
for his prosperity in the temple of Jerusalem; 
while the meanest of the posterity of Abra- 
ham, who should have paid the same homage 
to the Jupiter of the Capitol, would have been 
an object of abhorrence to himself and to 
his brethren. But the moderation of the con- 
querors was insufficient to appease the jealous 
prejudices of their subjects, who were alarmed 
and scandalized at the ensigns of paganism, 
which necessarily introduced themselves into 
a Roman province. The mad attempt of 
Caligula to place his own statue in the temple 
of Jerusalem was defeated by the unanimous 
resolution of the people, who dreaded death 
much less than such an idolatrous profanation. 
Their attachment to the law of Moses was 
equal to their detestation of foreign relig- 
ions. The ciurent of zeal and devotion, as 
it was contracted into a narrow channel, ran 
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with the strength and sometimes with the fury 
of a torrent." 

The Jews were fully possessed with the 
idea that they alone were the heirs of the 
covenant, and the deference that has been 
paid to this doctrine by the Christian and 
Moslem religions has confirmed this conceit, 
and established an indubitable claim to their 
lofty pretensions. Under these circimtistances 
it is not strange that they should have ren- 
dered themselves obnoxious to the rest of the 
world. The two religions mentioned have 
asserted that later revelation has endowed 
them with superior rights under new cove- 
nants, but neither questions the validity of the 
old. We may look then for the causes of the 
universal hatred by mankind of the Jewish 
race in the fundamental principles and teach- 
ings of Judaism. Its ideals for both human 
and divine character are of the lowest type. 
Its spirit is the spirit of exclusiveness, big- 
otry, intolerance, and persecution. For fif- 
teen centuries it held the greater part of what 
had constituted the Roman Empire in its 
merciless grasp. As it became the ruling fac- 
tor in the life of the people, it remoulded and 
largely destroyed their social, political, and 
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religious habits and institutions, — the growth 
and fruitage of centuries of healthy, and, 
in the main, wise development. It destroyed 
the ancient conceptions of deity; conceptions 
that recognized in the forces resident in mat- 
ter evidence of divine immanence, — that 
identified God with the universe itself, and 
substituted an unnatural, unintelligible being, 
who, standing entirely outside of all material 
things, manipulated them in an unnatural, 
imintelligible way. Coincident with the rise 
and predominance of this spirit was the de- 
cline and fall of the himian intellect. A men- 
tal paralysis followed in its wake. We have 
only to compare the works of the Greeks and 
Romans in literature and art, beginning with 
Homer and Hesiod and ending with the An- 
tonines, with the inane platitudes of the Tal- 
mud, and the works of Christian historians 
and apologists, upon whom this spirit most 
liberally descended, to understand the appal- 
ling change that had been wrought. Across 
the path of human progress it erected a wall 
of prejudice and rancor that has served as 
breastworks, behind which the theological dog- 
matism of the past eighteen hundred years 
has entrenched itself, and from which van- 
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tage-ground it has opposed every movement 
looking toward the intellectual, moral, and 
material advancement of the hmnan species. 
The pernicious doctrine that there is a God, 
who has his favorites, in either an ethnic or 
sectarian sense, has wrought incalculable mis- 
chief to earth's inhabitants; it is a doctrine 
that is gradually retiring to that limbo from 
whence it never ought to have emerged. 
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CODE OF HAMMUEABI, KING OF BABYLON 
B. a 2285-42 

This code opens with laws recognizing and 
regulating sympathetic magic, Sections 1 and 
2 being devoted to that subject. " If a man 
weave a spell and put a ban upon a man, and 
has not justified himself, he that wove the 
spell upon him shall be put to death." In 
the second section trial by ordeal is pro- 
vided: the accused is required to plunge into 
the holy river; if guilty he is overcome, if 
innocent he escapes unhurt. In the first case 
his property goes to the accuser; in the sec- 
ond the accuser is put to death and the ac- 
cused receives his property. 

It is easy to see that a law of this kind 
would most efi^ectually prevent accusations, 
for the uncertainty of being able to furnish 
proof on charges of this character would be 
apparent to any one. 
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Sections 8 and 4. Capital punishment in- 
flicted for uttering threats against witnesses 
or for perjury. Penalty for bribing wit- 
nesses, the sentence of the case. 

Section 5. Judge, for altering judgment, 
fined twelve times the penalty of the judg- 
ment and expulsion from the judge's seat. 

Sections 6 to 18. Theft from temple or 
palace, or receiving property stolen from 
these places, punishable by death. Property 
lost must be identified, and the finder must 
satisfactorily explain how it came in his pos- 
session; unless the owner can prove his prop- 
erty, after being allowed six months to pro- 
duce witnesses, he is put to death. Kidnap- 
ping punishable by death. Fugitive servants 
harbored a capital crime; on the other hand, 
all such returned to their masters to be paid 
two shekels of silver. 

Section 21. For housebreaking, penalty, 
death. 

Section 22 to 25. Brigandage punished by 
death. Loss from this cause made good by 
city or district in which it occurred, and in 
case of life lost, relatives receive one mina of 
silver. 

Section 25. Life the forfeit of him who. 
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in helping extinguish the fire that is consum- 
ing his neighbor's house, takes anything there- 
from for himself. 

Sections^ 26 to 42. These are taken up with 
laws relating to land, houses, gardens, and 
stock assigned by the king to his gangers, con- 
stables, or other oflScers; this property is in- 
alienable, sale or piu-chase of same is forbid- 
den, must not be exchanged, nor devised to 
females. Under certain circumstances may 
be deputed; is forfeited by disuse. These 
oflScials must on pain of death perform the 
duties assigned them; to delegate another to 
do the king's business is a most grievous 
offence, punishable by death. 

Sections 42 to 65. Fines were imposed for 
not carrying out terms of lease, but for loss 
of crops occasioned by storms, fire, or flood, 
owner and cultivator must share loss accord- 
ing to terms of contract. If through negli- 
gence a man allows the banks of his canal 
to break and damage the land or crops of 
others, he must pay for the damage done. If 
unable to do this, the people of the district 
must share the loss. A shepherd who allows 
his flock to feed on the field of another must 
make good the damage. Fine for cutting a 
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tree in another's orchard, one-half mina of 
silver. 

Sections 65 to 100. These thirty-five sec- 
tions erased probably by an Elamite king 
who had carried off the stone from a temple 
at Sippara in Babylonia. 

Sections 100 to 108. Prescribes relations 
between merchant and his agent. Goods must 
be invoiced with prices, and agent held re- 
sponsible for them. If, however, there is a 
loss from brigandage or unavoidable cause, 
which the factor can show was beyond his 
power to prevent, then he is relieved from 
loss. 

Sections 108 to 112. Are laws regulating 
the business of wine merchants. These ap- 
pear to have been women altogether, for men 
are not mentioned in connection with the 
business. These merchants must not sell drink 
cheaper than corn, except in harvest time, 
under penalty of being thrown into the water. 
They must not suffer brawling or seditious 
talk in or about their shops, and must hale 
offending parties to the palace, i. e. judgment. 
No votary or vowed woman must engage in 
wine-seHing, nor enter a wine-shop, on pain of 
death. 
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Sections 112 to 114. Goods confided to the 
care of another must be fully accounted for 
under penalty of fivefold the value of such 
goods. 

Sections 114 to 120. Distraint for debt, if 
not justified, punishable by fine of one-third 
mina of silver for each offence. Man seized 
for debt may give his son, his wife, or daugh- 
ter to work off the debt, but the time for 
such service was limited to three years; in 
the fourth year they go free; if they should 
die a natural death within this time, the cred- 
itor goes free; but if death is caused from 
abuse, if it be the debtor's son, then the son 
of the creditor must die. (This seems a 
harsh and unjust law, but when we consider 
the security it must have guaranteed to the 
poor, who would have otherwise been at the 
mercy of their masters, we may conclude it 
was a most effective law for developing senti- 
ments of humanity.) 

If a man gives his man servant or his maid 
servant to work off the debt, and the creditor 
shall sell them for money, no one can object, 
except in case of a maid servant who has 
borne her master children; then the master 
must ransom her. 
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Sections 120 to 122. Laws relating to the 
storage of grain, also price for such storage. 

Sections 122 to 125. Witnesses and bonds 
required in every transaction in which prop- 
erty in trust is involved. 

Sections 125 and 126 relate to disputes re- 
garding losses in which the parties are re- 
quired to recount before God their losses, that 
is, they are put under oath. 

Sections 127 to 133. A slanderer unable 
to prove accusation to be branded upon the 
forehead. Adultery punished by both parties 
being drowned. Rape punished by death of 
ravisher. 

Sections 188 to 185. The wife who deserts 
the home of her husband, that has been taken 
captive, for another, if her husband had left 
her the means of maintenance, punished by 
drowning. In case she is left without main- 
tenance, if she goes to the home of another 
she has no blame. If, however, the captive 
returns, the wife must return to him. Chil- 
dren by the man with whom she has lived 
go with their father. 

Section 136. If a man deserts his wife 
and she marries a second husband, she must 
not return to the first. 
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Sections 187 to 141. A man who would 
put away his wife or concubine who has home 
him children, shall retirni the marriage portion 
and in addition shall give her the usufruct of 
field, garden, and other property, and she shall 
bring the children up; when they are grown, 
whatever they receive from their father's es- 
tate, a share equal to that of one child shall 
be given her and she may marry the husband 
of her choice. In case there were no children, 
he shall give her her dowry and the marriage 
portion that she brought from her father's 
house. If there was no dowry, he shall give 
her one mina of silver for a divorce; if too 
poor to give so much, he shall give one-third 
of a mina of silver. 

Section 141. If a woman has wasted her 
house, belittled her husband, is a gossip and 
a gadabout, upon evidence properly presented, 
the husband may put her away without giving 
her anything for a divorce; but if he does 
not put her away, but marries another woman, 
the first shall dwell in the house as a maid 
servant. 

Sections 142 and 143. The woman who de- 
sires to separate from her husband may, if 
inquiry into her past shows that she has been 
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economical and has no vice, and that her hus- 
band has gone out and greatly belittled her, 
take her marriage portion and go off to her 
father's house. If the blame is on her, she 
shall be thrown into the waters. 

Sections 144 to 147. If a man has espoused 
a votary, and that votary has given a maid 
to her husband and has brought up children, 
he cannot take a concubine; provided the 
wife does not do this, he may take a concu- 
bine, but she must not be put on an equality 
with the wife. The maid that has borne chil- 
dren cannot be sold; the one that has not, 
her mistress may sell. 

Sections 148 and 149. If a man has mar- 
ried a wife and a sickness has seized her, and 
he wishes to marry a second, he may do so, 
but he cannot put away the first. He must 
maintain her as long as she lives, or she may 
take her marriage portion and return to her 
father's house. 

Section 150. A man may deed property to 
his wife, and after his death children must 
not dispute her title. She may dispose of it 
as she sees fit. 

Sections 151 and 152. Woman must not 
be seized for debt of her husband contracted 
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before marriage, nor man for woman's ante- 
nuptial debts, but both are liable for seiziu^e 
for debts contracted after marriage. 

Section 153. A woman causing the death 
of her husband on account of another man 
shall be impaled. 

Sections 154 to 159. Laws defining incest 
and penalties prescribed, in most cases death. 

Sections 159 to 165. Relates to dowries 
and marriage portions; the former seem to 
have been paid by the bridegroom to the 
bride's father, but for the use and benefit of 
the wife; the latter was paid by the bride's 
father to the bridegroom, who might enjoy 
the usufruct, but both dowry and marriage 
portion remained the absolute property of the 
wife. This property, on death of the wife, 
if there were children, became the children's 
property; if the wife died childless, the dowry 
was returned to the husband, the marigage 
portion to the father. 

Sections 165 to 175. Relate to distribution 
of property by deed, will, or in absence of 
either. What a man may give to a favorite 
child during life does not affect the child's 
share in the division of his father's property 
after death. If a man marries a second wife, 
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sons of the second marriage that are unmar- 
ried must have set aside money as dowries. 
Children of two mothers share the marriage 
portions of their respective mothers, and the 
property of the father is divided equally be- 
tween the children of both marriages. A man 
is forbidden to cut off a son unless that son 
has committed a heavy crime against the 
father, and then only on a second offence. 
The children of a man's maid servant, which 
he acknowledges as his own, share equally 
with the children of the wife; if he does not 
acknowledge them, they and their mother go 
free, — they do not remain servants of the 
wife and her sons. The wife takes her mar- 
riage portion and the settlement her husband 
has made, and may dwell in the dwelling of 
her husband as long as she lives. This prop- 
erty, however, at her death becomes the prop- 
erty of her children. If she wishes to marry 
again, she may take her marriage portion, but 
shall not take her husband's settlement. If 
she has children by this later marriage, upon 
her death they share equally with children by 
former marriage of her marriage portion. 

Sections 175 and 176. Children of a slave 
and a free woman are free. Any property 
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acquired, on death of the slave to be equally 
divided, one-half going to the master, and 
one-half to the mother and her children. 

Section 177. A widow with young children 
must not marry without consent of judge. 
When such consent is given, the pair must 
bind themselves to provide for and rear the 
little ones, but they are forbidden to dispose 
of any of the first husband's property, the 
buyer of which forfeits his money and must 
return the property to its owners. 

Sections 178 to 183. Relate to lady, votary, 
or vowed woman whose father has granted her 
a marriage portion. It would seem by the 
way the deed was worded, that is, if he has 
not written " After her wherever is good to 
her to give," that is, has not permitted her 
all her choice, her brothers shall take her field, 
garden, and what pertains thereto, and ac- 
cording to the value of her share shall pay 
her in corn, oil, and wool enough to satisfy 
her, or she can let the property to a cultivator 
and sustain herself from the proceeds. At 
her death, however, it reverts to her brothers. 
If her father has written as above, has allowed 
her all her choice, then it is hers to dispose 
of as she sees fit, and her brothers have noth- 
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ing whatever to do with it. In case the father 
dies without this deed or a will, she shares 
equally with the sons. 

Section 181. We must infer from this sec- 
tion that parents could and frequently did 
^ dedicate their daughters to the service of 
God. Of these votaries there were several 
classes; they usually lived in convents, some 
were undoubtedly celibates, others were per- 
mitted to marry, while some — those attached 
to the cult of Ishtar — were hierodules. 

Daughters thus dedicated, if not granted 
marriage portion, were entitled to one-third 
sonship's share and were exempted from tax- 
ation. If a votary of Marduk of Babylon, 
this share became hers absolutely; otherwise 
her portion, upon her death, went to her 
brothers. 

Sections 183 and 184. If a father has 
granted to his daughter, who is a concubine, 
a marriage portion, at his death she does not 
share in his property; otherwise she does. 

Sections 185 to 192. Laws governing the 
adoption of children. A man that has reared 
a child has imdisputed claim to him. The 
son of a palace official or of a vowed woman, 
no one has any claim upon. A boy to whom 
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an artisan has taught his handicraft no one 
has claim upon. If a child is not brought 
up as a son, he still belongs to his natural 
parents. An adopted son cannot be dismissed 
except when he receives one-third of his son- 
ship, that is, one-third of what he would re- 
ceive were he a natural son. (The word 
"son" was the legal designation of child, 
and applied to daughters as well.) 

Sections 192 to 194. Son of a palace offi- 
cial or vowed woman, who denies father or 
mother, shall have his tongue cut out. If he 
hates his father or mother and runs away, 
he shall lose an eye. 

Section 194. If a child given to a wet- 
nurse should die, and the nurse should pro- 
cure another without the consent of the pa- 
rents of the dead child, then the nurse shall 
have her breasts cut off. 

Sections 195 to 209. Laws regarding pen- 
alties and fines for personal injuries inflicted 
purposely or by accident. In the first case 
le{V talionis is enforced if tiie parties belong 
to the same social grade; in the last, mitigat- 
ing circumstances modify the penalties. In 
no case, however, is the principle or practice 
of blood-revenge allowed, the execution of the 
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various penalties being the duty of the officials 
legally appointed for the city or district in 
which the crime was committed. In these 
laws discrimination is made in the severity 
of personal penalties, the poor man being 
mutilated in some instances where the higher 
classes could escape with a fine; but on the 
other hand, where fines were imposed, the 
higher classes were mulcted very much more 
than the lower. 

Sections 209 to 214 refer to injuries caus- 
ing miscarriage, in which the social distinc- 
tion noted above prevails. The poor, while 
protected from their own class and those above 
them, are yet discriminated against in being 
liable for personal mutilations from which 
the upper classes could escape by fines. 

Sections 216 to 226. Laws relating to doc- 
tors, in which want of skill or attention that 
causes death or permanent injmy to a pa- 
tient, if he be a gentleman, entails the loss 
of the doctor's hand, — lesser penalties for the 
lower classes. On the other hand, the doc- ] 
tor's fees were proportioned to the ability of J 
the patient to pay. i 

Sections 226 to 228. Branding slaves, if 
done without consent of owner, punishable i 
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by loss of hand of brander. If deceived, the 
brander went free and the penalty was im- 
posed upon the one at fault. 

Sections 228 to 284. The builder of a 
house to receive a certain sum (two shekels of 
silver per sar of house) . If the structure falls 
arid kills the owner, the builder shall be put 
to death; if son of the owner is killed, the 
son of the builder must suffer the penalty, 
and so on, wife for wife, daughter for daugh- 
ter. The loss of a slave must be made good 
by another slave, goods destroyed must be 
replaced, and the builder must properly re- 
build the house. 

Sections 284 to 241. Laws regulating 
ships, in which price for navigating is named. 
Loss occasioned by carelessness of navigator 
must be made good by him. Wages of boat- 
men fixed. 

Sections 241 to 252 specifies what shall be 
paid for hired oxen, cows, sheep, etc., and the 
liabilities of the man who hires, and the owner 
in case of accident or carelessness, whereby 
the animals are either killed or injured. If 
killed by lightning, wild animals, or other 
unavoidable accident, the loss is the owner's; 
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otherwise must be paid for by the man who 
hires. 

Sections 253 to 256 require that a man hir- 
ing land and stock shall keep and resign same 
at the end of the term for which it was hired 
in as good condition as when received. 

Sections 257 to 260 state wages to be paid 
harvesters and ox-drivers; also fixes fines for 
stealing farming utensils. 

Sections 261 to 268. Laws relating to 
herdsmen, fixing their wages per annum. 
Herdsman must account for all committed 
to his care. 

Sections 268 to 275. Specify what shall 
be the pay per diem for the diflTerent classes 
of artisans and laborers. 

Sections 275 to 278. Fixes price of hire 
of boats and ships. 

Section 278 provides that if servants pur- 
chased fall sick within a month from date 
of said purchase, the seller must refund the 
money and take the slaves back, — they must 
be as represented. 

Section 279. " If a man has bought a 
man servant or a maid servant and has a 
complaint, his seller shall answer the com- 
plaint." 
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Section 280. "If a man has bought m 
a foreign land the man servant or the maid 
servant of a man when he came into the land, 
and the owner of the man servant or maid 
servant has recognized his man servant or 
maid servant, if the man servant or maid 
servant are natives without price, he shall 
grant them their freedom." 

Section 281. If they are natives of an- 
other land, the buyer shall tell out before 
God the money he paid, and the owner of 
the man servant or maid servant shall give 
to the merchant the money he paid, and shall 
recover his man servant or maid servant. 

Section 282. " If a slave has said to his 
master, * Thou art not my master,' as his slave 
one shall put him to account and his master 
shall cut off his ear." 



THE END. 
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